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DEQUATE understanding of the books 
of the prophets cannot be had 
without serious attention to prob- 

lems of chronology. Since the chrono- 

logical data come to us frequently from 
the hands of editors, they need close 
scrutiny. The most recent study of the 

Book of Ezekiel reached the conclusion 

that the only date to be considered seri- 

ously is Ezek. 1:1, and that even this 
might be spurious.' In discussing the 
chronological data in the superscription 
to the Book of Jeremiah, Hyatt notes the 
doubtful accuracy of that given in the 
introductions to the Books of Hosea and 

Micah and asks why we should have com- 

plete confidence in the chronology in Jer. 

1:2. Finding reason to reject these data, 

Hyatt concludes that Jeremiah began to 

prophesy not in 626 B.c. but around 614- 

612 B.c.2 It is with Jeremiah that we are 

concerned here.’ The data in the Book of 


‘W. A. Irwin, The Problem of Ezekiel (Chicago, 
1943), pp. 263 ff. 

‘J. Philip Hyatt, ‘“‘The Peril from the North in 
Jeremiah,’’ JBL, LIX (1940), 499 ff.; “Jeremiah and 
Deuteronomy,”’ J NES, I (1942), 156 ff 


*C. H. Cornill (Das Buch Jeremia (Leipzig, 1905), 
pp. xix ff.. xxxviii ff.) and others have treated the 
chronology of Jeremiah in detail. This analysis, how- 
ever, is made against the background of the author's 
studies in the Book of Jeremiah: ‘Towards an Ob- 
jective Approach to the Book of Jeremiah,’ JBL, LXI 
(1942), 139 ff.; and “Jeremiah’s Biographer,”’ BR, 
X (1942), 195 ff. 
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Jeremiah are such that we may most prof- 
itably begin a reconstruction of its chro- 
nology by a consideration of that part of 
Jeremiah’s career which fell during the 
reign of Zedekiah and later. The oracles 
and events of this period, from 597-596 
B.C. to 587-586 B.c., can be more easily ar- 
ranged chronologically than those of the 
earlier period. 

With the possible exception of the 
oracles uttered upon the exile of Jehoia- 
chin (13:18, 19; 22:28-30), Jeremiah’s 
earliest oracles in the reign of Zedekiah 
appear in chapters 27-29. Most probably 
they are to be dated close to the accession 
of Zedekiah, the first year of whose reign 
was the year 597-596 B.c.* These three 


‘In contrast to Cornill, op. cit., pp. xiii ff. (so also 
J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion (Cambridge, 1922], 
pp. 251 ff.; Irwin-Smith, The Prophets and Their 
Times (Chicago, 1941], pp. 181 ff. and passim), it is 
unnecessary to place chap. 29 after chaps. 27 and 28. 
Nor are these chapters to be placed in the fourth year 
of Zedekiah (i.e., 594-593 see R. H. Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the Old Testament [New York, 1941], 
p. 498). As all agree, we must read zdqyhw for yhwyqm 
in 27:1. In 28:1 “in the fourth year, the fifth month" 
must not be taken seriously, since the time is obvi- 
ously the same as in chap. 27, i.e., at the beginning of 
the reign of Zedekiah. The reference here to the fourth 
year may be a scribal addition, influenced by the 
many references to the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
(25:1; 36:1; 45:1; 46:2), added after the corruption 
in 27:1 had transferred the incident to the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Morgenstern notes that the two data of 
the fifth month in vs. 1 and the seventh month in 
vs. 17 cannot come from either Jeremiah or the origi- 
nal editor of Jeremiah's words but must be interpo- 
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chapters are closely related in content 
and in time. Jeremiah advised the nations 
sending ambassadors to Jerusalem, the 
Hebrews in Judah, and the Hebrews in 
exile, all to reconcile themselves to sub- 
jection to Babylon. Through subjection 
they could escape further disaster and 
“live.’’> This was not intended to be pri- 
marily a prophecy of hope, although it 
was, in part, that. It promised them life, 
albeit under the judgment of God. The 
bright political future foreseen by Jere- 
miah’s opponents stands in sharp con- 
trast to his picture of a subject nation. 
The Biographer sought to alleviate the 
contrast by introducing the thought that 
a bright future was in the hands of the 
exiles. Chapter 28 makes vivid the fact 
that Jeremiah thought that the differences 
between him and Hananiah were more 
than a quarrel over the length of the 
Exile. Much in Jeremiah’s subsequent 
thought and action can be better under- 
stood if we keep in mind his belief that 
subjection to Nebuchadrezzar was the 
judgment of God upon the Hebrews. Not 
merely the defeat and exile of the He- 
lations of a very late editor who employed a late 
form of the calendar which presumed a spring new 
year (see J. Morgenstern, **The New Year for Kings,” 
Gaster Anniversary Volume (London, 1936], pp. 447, 
448). In any case the appeal to Zedekiah to join an 
anti-Babylonian coalition may have come soon after 
his accession, and 28:3 may possibly imply that the 
Exile was at the time less than two years old—in fact, 
just begun. 

Chapter 24 is dated after the Exile in 597, pre- 
sumably near the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah. 
The oracle, however, belongs not to Jeremiah but to 


his Biographer (see May, / BL, LXI, 148 ff.; JBR, X, 
199) 


5 All three chapters come from the hand of the 
Biographer who doubtless, as the use of the first 
person in chap. 27 shows (cf. also 28:1), relies heavily 
on Jeremiah's autobiography for his data but who 
elaborates and expands his sources out of all propor- 
tion to their original form and content. 27:16—22, 
29: 10-20, 326, with the allusions to another inevitable 
destruction of Jerusalem, the return after seventy 
years, etc., are largely so to be understood. A. C. 
Welch (Jeremiah (London, 1928], pp. 169 ff.) has one 
of the best interpretations of the letter of Jeremiah 
in chap. 29. 
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brews in 597 was the punishment of God 
against Judah for its sins, but also con- 
tinued subjection of the exiles and the 
Jews in Palestine to Nebuchadrezzar. 
Jeremiah seems to have considered this a 
sufficient equivalent of the fate of com- 
plete desolation of Judah by her enemies, 
which he had been prophesying before 
597. In view of the fact that it was, ac- 
tually, something less than he had pre- 
dicted, we can understand his rigid in- 
sistence that the people submit to at least 
this. Zedekiah and the Judeans acqui- 
esced until the revolt in the year 589-588. 
The fact that the Hebrews were living 
thus under the judgment of God may 
help explain why we have no oracles 
against the Judeans from Jeremiah be- 
tween the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign 
and the beginning of the revolt, although 
we know from Ezekiel that the religious 
situation was anything but good.* We may 
presume, in the light of later events, that 
in this period Jeremiah remained close 
to and friendly to the administration.’ 
Jeremiah may have been consulted on oe- 
casion during this period by Zedekiah, al- 
though we do not possess any record of it. 
Zedekiah’s request for an oracle at the 
beginning of the siege of Jerusalem in 21:1 
ff. may perhaps be better understood if it 
is not thought of as the first such request 
Zedekiah had ever made. The relations be- 
tween Jeremiah and Zedekiah throughout 
the siege of the city become more intelli- 
gible, if we think of them as a continua- 
tion of earlier contacts. 

Although the siege of the city of Jeru- 
salem began in January, 588 (the tenth 

* The fact that Ezekiel's stentorian voice was being 
heard in Jerusalem in this period (cf. Herntrich, 


Matthews, Bertholet, Irwin, et al.) may have had 
something to do with it. 


7 Probably, also, to the priesthood, as may be sug- 
gested by 29:24 ff. Skinner's view (op. cit., p. 258) 
that this incident shows Zephaniah the priest working 
with Shemaiah against Jeremiah is contrary to she 
plain meaning of the narrative. 
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month in Zedekiah’s ninth year), the 
Babylonian campaign against Judah be- 
gan in all probability sometime in the lat- 
ter part of the preceding year. Lachish 
Letter IV is evidence that Jerusalem 
(“the city” of l. 7) was not yet blockaded, 
while the campaign was still raging in the 
Shephelah, with Beth Harapha aban- 
doned (1. 5) and the fate of Azekah per- 
haps sealed (1. 12). Albright has plausibly 
argued that the Babylonians would have 
subjugated the minor towns before laying 
siege to the capital and that the main 
Chaldean army arrived in Philistia not 
before August, 589.5 The first recorded 
oracle of Jeremiah in this period is dated 
apparently soon after the siege of the city 
of Jerusalem had started in January, 588, 
and appears in 21:1-10. In chronological 
order there should then follow 34:1-7; 
37:1-10; 34:8-22; 37:11-16; 37:17-21 
and 38:14-28; 32:1 ff.; 38:1-13; 39:15- 
18.° In this first oracle, found in 21 :1—10,!° 
it is curious to note that Jeremiah does 
not give the apostasy of the people as the 
reason for the inevitability of the coming 
destruction of the city. He is, rather, still 
insisting on subjection to the Babylonians, 
doubtless because he thought the Hebrews 
still under the judgment of God which de- 
creed this as their punishment. His advice 
that they might have their lives as the 
prize of war, if they would surrender and 
go out to the Chaldeans, is entirely con- 
*See W. F. Albright, ‘‘A Supplement to Jeremiah: 
The Lachish Ostraca,"’ BASOR, No. 61 (1936), p. 15 
For the date of the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem 
se W. F. Albright, ‘“‘A Reéxamination of the Lachish 
Letters,"’ BASOR, No. 73 (1939), p. 16; E. R. Thiele, 
The Chronology of the Kings of Judah and Israel,’’ 
JNES, III (1944), 182; Morgenstern, op. cit., pp 


48 ff. and his review of Parker and Dubberstein, 
Babylonian Chronology, J NES, Ul (1943), 127. 


*Cf. Cornill, op. cit., pp. xxxv ff., xiii ff.; Pfeiffer, 
cit., pp. 498, 499. 


21:11 and 12 has no connection with the preced- 
ing Context. So Cornill, Elliott Binns, et al. It is remi- 
ascent of, and in part duplicated in, the Biographer's 
prose introduction to the oracles against the kings in 


chap. 22 
. 22. 
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sonant with his oracles at the beginning of 
the reign of Zedekiah. This revolt was to 
Jeremiah a refusal to accept the chastise- 
ment decreed by Yahweh. Those who would 
surrender to the Chaldeans would be ac- 
cepting that chastisement." 

The chronological data for the next 
oracle in 34:1—7 are confusing. The Biog- 
rapher obviously thinks of it as following 
21:1-—10 in point of time, and it certainly 
follows more easily after it. Yet it pre- 
supposes a situation in which Lachish, 
Azekah, and Jerusalem were being simul- 
taneously besieged, as the only fortified 
cities not yet captured by the Babyloni- 
ans. This is probably an unhistorical situ- 
ation, judging from the data presented 
at the beginning of the preceding para- 
graph. Equally dubious is the representa- 
tion (missing in the LXX) of Nebucha- 
drezzar fighting with all his army and 
with all the kingdoms and nations of the 
earth under his sway against Jerusalem 
and its cities, in verse 2. One cannot but 
wonder, however, whether in the Biog- 
rapher’s sources there was evidence of 
oracles of Jeremiah uttered before the fall 
of Azekah and Lachish, and so before the 
beginning of the siege of Jerusalem. Such 
oracles, certainly not preserved in our text 
by the Biographer, would be earlier than 
21:1-10. It is plausible, a priori, that 
Jeremiah would have voiced his objections 
to the revolt at its very beginning. The 
Lachish letters imply that prophets were 
involved in the situation from the sum- 
mer of 589, if the letters are to be placed 
that early." Although the oracle in 34: 1-7 
is colored by the Biographer’s knowledge 


This point of view obviates a problem in Jere- 
miah's logic raised by Hyatt, who finds it difficult 
to understand why the prophet counseled individual 
Jews to desert to the enemy rather than advising 
them to stand up and take their punishment. In ad- 
vising surrender, Jeremiah was telling them to put 
themselves under the judgment of Yahweh (see 
J. Philip Hyatt, ‘Jeremiah and War,’’ 
terly, XX [1943], 58) 


2 See Letters III, 20; X VIB. 
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of the subsequent course of events, it does 
reflect the friendliness that existed be- 
tween Zedekiah and Jeremiah.'* 

Without much concrete evidence, we 
may suspect that it was sometime in the 
first year of the siege, in the year 588, 
that the Egyptians came to the aid of 
their ally.'* It was during the temporary 
raising of the siege, so probably in 588, 
that Jeremiah uttered the oracle in 37:1-— 
10, predicting the resumption of the siege, 
adding that Yahweh would, if necessary, 
bring about the destruction of the city by 
a handful of wounded Babylonians. Again 
we understand this against the back- 
ground of Jeremiah’s belief that the judg- 
ment of Yahweh demanded that the He- 
brews bear the yoke of Babylon. This 
oracle was followed almost immediately 
by the one in 34:8-22." 37:1-10 is also 
evidence that Jeremiah would not have 
considered the act of freeing the slaves as 
bearing any weight with Yahweh. Still 


18 Jeremiah promised Zedekiah a fate which may be 
in deliberate contrast with that which he had pre- 
dicted for Jehoiakim (22:18, 19). Elliott Binns, 
Hitzig, Graf, Peake, et al., think that this oracle in 
its present form is a mitigation of the consequences of 
the rebellion and so hardly in harmony with Jeremiah's 
other oracles. If, however, we remember that the 
strongly anti-Zedekiah passages in Jeremiah reflect 
the opinion of the Biographer, in contrast with Jere- 
miah's attitude toward Zedekiah, we can understand 
vss. 4 and 5 as from Jeremiah, without the need of ad- 
dition or emendation. 


14 See Albright, BASOR, No. 61 (1936), p. 15. We 
can hardly imagine their waiting until the siege had 
lasted a full year. We know from 32:1 that by some- 
time in the latter half of the tenth year of Zedekiah, 
which would be the first half of the eighteenth year 
of Nebuehadrezzar, which began on April 23, 587 B.c 
(see R. Parker and W. Dubberstein, Babylonian 
Chronology 626 B.C_—A.D. 45 (Chicago, 1942], p. 26; 
Morgenstern, JNES, Il, 127), the attempts of the 
Egyptians to help their ally had proved a fiasco; 
Jeremiah had been arrested and was in the guard- 
court (cf. 37:11—21). Albright suggests that the Chal- 
deans waited perhaps a year before resuming the 
siege. 


‘* For much of this chronological order see C. H. 
Cornill, Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. Paul 
Haupt, Jeremiah (Leipzig, 1895), ad. loc. The freed 
slaves were probably brought back almost as soon as 
the siege was lifted but not until after the oracle in 
37: 1-10, since Jeremiah makes no mention of it there. 
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probably in 588 and almost certainly be- 
fore April 23, 587, during this same period 
when the city was relieved, Jeremiah was 
arrested and imprisoned in a dungeon cell 
(37:11-16). There are two important 
things here to be noted. Since, as we shall 
see, the city withstood the siege until 
July, 586, Jeremiah’s imprisonment was, 
at the least, probably a year and a half 
and possibly more than two years, if the 
attempt on the part of the Egyptians to 
help Jerusalem occurred as early as the 
spring of 588." Second, Jeremiah’s at- 
tempt to visit Anathoth to see about a 
piece of land that belonged to him may be 
more significant than is usually believed. 
His interest implies that he expected to 
find the land of some use to him in the 
“postwar world.”’ He was, in other words, 
thinking about the continuation of life in 
Palestine under subjection to Babylonia. 
This is background for his oracle in chap- 
ter 32. The fact, however, that as much 
as a year may have intervened between 
his arrest and his purchase of the land in 
chapter 32 makes it improbable that he 
was going to see about the land which he 
was to buy from Hanamel."’ 

37:17-21 and 38:14-28, describing 
Jeremiah’s release after “many days” 
(ymym rbym—37 : 16; in view of the length 
of the siege, this may well be taken literal- 
ly) from the dungeon cell and the substi- 
tution of detention in the guard-court, 
are probably duplicates.'* The latter re 
flects, in verses 14-16, anti-Zedekiah senti- 

16 See Albright, BASOR, No. 61 (1936), p. 15 

‘7 Contrast Elliott Binns, Pfeiffer, et al 


‘8 Both presume Jeremiah was taken from the 
dungeon by Zedekiah for an oracle and then placed 
in the guard-court (37:21; 38:26). It does not follow 
from a recognition of duplicates here that 37:11-It 
and 38:1—13 are duplicate accounts of the arrest of 
Jeremiah (contrast Skinner, op. cit., pp. 2567 
The incident in 38:1-—13 could have happened in the 
guard-court, for the access of the people to Jeremiah 
in the guard-court is credible in the light of the treat 
ment of Jeremiah in 37:21 and is consonant with the 
general picture of the relations between Jeremiah and 
Zedekiah. 
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ments characteristic of the Biographer,'® 
but there is no reason to doubt the essen- 
tial accuracy of verses 17-28. The next 
incident—Jeremiah’s purchase of the land 
at Anathoth in chapter 32—occurred, as 
we have seen, sometime after April 23, 
587 B.c., perhaps as much as a year after 
his arrest and after ‘‘many days’’ in the 
dungeon cell and an equally indeterminate 
period in the guard-court. In the light of 
Jeremiah’s earlier predictions and his later 
actions, we cannot but believe that this 
action implies that Jeremiah was thinking 
of a continuing existence of some Hebrews 
and himself in Palestine after the war 
under the yoke of the king of Babylon.*° 
There was an element of hope in this, for 
the Hebrews in Palestine, as there also 
had been in his message earlier in chapters 
27 and 28. This would have been anath- 
ema, however, to the princes and con- 
sonant with the advice he continued to 
give in the guard-court, that he who 
would surrender to the Babylonians 
would have his life given to him as a prize 
of war. Jeremiah’s conception of the 
“postwar’’ world, his persuasions to sur- 
render, and his predictions of the capture 
of Jerusalem may all have been part of the 
motivation of the princes in 38:1—13. In 
estimating the position of Zedekiah in this 
circumstance, we may take at face value 
his statement to the princes, “See! He is 
in your hands, for the king can do nothing 
against you.’’ And when, at the instiga- 
tion of Ebedmelech, Zedekiah saved 

“Contrast Elliott Binns and Buttenwieser, who 
think this entire passage apocryphal. Better is 


Pfeiffer's use of 38:24-2Sa to supplement 37:16—21 

p. cit.. p. 485). 

* We cannot use vss. 17 ff. as Jeremiah’'s interpre- 
tation of this incident (see May, JBR, X, 198; see 
also Welch, op. cit., pp. 217 ff.). Verses 1 and 6—15 are 
the most trustworthy part of this chapter. Verses 
ff, actually accusing Zedekiah of responsibility for 


Jeremiah's incarceration (sic’), reflect the anti- 


ledekiah prejudice of the Biographer. We may com- 
pare how the Biographer in 38:23 may actually accuse 
ledekiah of burning the city of Jerusalem, following 
the usual pointing of térp. 
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Jeremiah’s life, we can appreciate better 
the pressures against which he was work- 
ing. In view of the opposition and in the 
light of the message of Jeremiah, Zedekiah 
deserves credit for greater stature than 
most kings, ancient and modern!*' Soon 
after this incident, Jeremiah gave for 
Ebedmelech the oracle in 39:15-18.~ 
After a two-and-a-half-year siege, the 
city fell to the Babylonians, in July, 586.2* 

The confused tradition in chapters 39 
and 40 agrees that the Babylonian con- 
querors looked upon Jeremiah as a ‘‘Quis- 
ling,” although Jeremiah’s insistence upon 
subjection to Babylonia had not been 
motivated by any sympathy for Baby- 
lonia but by his conviction of the nature 
of the judgment of Yahweh. The narra- 
tive in 40:1 ff. is the more credible. The 
rounding-up of captives was not com- 
pleted for at least a month, for it was not 
until a month after the capture of the 
city that Jeremiah was recognized by 
Nebuzaradan and offered his choice of 


*! The opposition of the princes (and the friendli- 
ness of Zedekiah) to Jeremiah may perhaps in part 
be explained by Jeremiah's insistence that Jehoiachin 
would not return from exile (22:24 ff.). The princes 
doubtless looked upon the exile of Jehoiachin as 
temporary and reckoned Zedekiah's reign only as an 
interim rule (see W. F. Albright, *‘The Seal of Eliakim 
and the Latest Pre-exilic History of Judah,"’ JBL, 
LI, 92 ff.; H. G. May, ““Three Hebrew Seals and the 
Status of Exiled Jehoiachin,"’ AJSL, LVI, 146 ff.; 
cf. Jer. 28: 1-4). This would not strengthen Zedekiah's 
position with the princes, but Jeremiah's view might 
have strengthened the bond between Jeremiah and the 
king. 


2 Duhm, Schmidt, Erbt, Cornill, and others argue 
ineffectively for the unhistoricity of this oracle; but 
Pfeiffer, Giesebrecht, Peake, and others with more 
reason accept it 


23 Morgenstern (J NES, IL, 127), in the light of 
Parker and Dubberstein’s Babylonian chronology, 
has ventured to date the beginning and end of the 
siege of Jerusalem as January 15, 588 s.c., and July 19, 
586. This presumes an identical intercalary system in 
Palestine and Babylonia in this period; but, in any 
case, the dates are as exact as is important for our 
understanding of the period. Zedekiah's ninth year 
was 589-588 p.c., reckoning from the autumnal 
New Year. The tenth month would be approximately 
January, 588. His eleventh year was 587-586, in 
which the fourth month would approximate July, 
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staying in Palestine or going into exile.** 
That he should prefer to remain in Judah 
is consonant with his oracles, which were 
pointed more toward the Hebrews in 
Palestine than toward the exiles or their 
return. Gedaliah’s advice to the Hebrews 
to stay in the land and accept the over- 
lordship of Babylonia that all might be 
well with them sounds too much like 
Jeremiah’s sentiment not to be, in part at 
least, the result of his influence. It follows 
the pattern of Jeremiah’s advice at the 
beginning of the rule of Zedekiah. We can 
understand Jeremiah’s continued interest 
in the people in Palestine, particularly if 
there is any validity at all in the relatively 
small number of exiles given in Jer. 52: 
28-30.%° In keeping with this was Jere- 
miah’s oracle for Johanan and his asso- 
ciates, although the oracle in 42:9-22 is 
so thoroughly garbed in the diction of the 
Biographer that we cannot recover from 
it much more than the fact that Jeremiah 
advised against leaving Palestine for 
Egypt.” It was still the judgment of God 


2 If Jeremiah had been taken captive upon the fall 
of the city, he may have been in chains as a captive 
for the month. However, it may be that the captives 
were not rounded up until the city was burned, one 
month (less two days or plus one day (cf. Jer. 52:12 ff 
and II Kings 25:8 ff.}) after its capture (cf. II Kings 
25:18 ff.). Jer. 40:1 ff. is dated at least as late as Au- 
gust, 586, when Nebuzaradan had arrived on the scene. 
It was not until the arrival of Nebuzaradan that 
Gedaliah was appointed governor (II Kings 25:22 
Gedaliah's rule lasted less than two months, if we 
may credit the tradition which places the murder of 
Gedaliah on the third of the seventh month (cf. J. 
Morgenstern, “The Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,’ HUCA, I [1924], 23 ff., and Ancient 
Israelite Agricultural Festivals,’ JQR, VIII [1917], 
44 ff.). Cheyne presumed Gedaliah's rule lasted five 
years, and, more recently, T. H. Robinson that it 
lasted three or four years 

2 Cf. II Kings 25:11, 12, which, like II Kings 24: 
14, may possibly be somewhat exaggerated to depreci- 
ate the nonexiles. Cf. the Biographer's estimate of 
the nonexiles in Jeremiah, chap. 24. 

2% In vs. 10 not only do we have the Biographer's 
typical phraseology, but the statement that Yahweh 
regretted the harm he had done the Hebrews is non- 
Jeremianic, more consistent with such sentiments as 
we find in 18:6 ff. The anti-Babylonian sentiment in 
vs. 11, the prejudice against the Jews in Egypt in 
vss. 15 ff., and the expansive phraseology are typical. 
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that the Hebrews should bear the yoke of 
Babylon. Shortly after the beginning of 
the new year 586-585 B.c., Jeremiah 
found himself in Egypt. His oracles in 
Egypt are so expanded by the Biographer 
that they must be studied carefully. Most 
credible are the oracle and dramatic par- 
able in 43:8-13, probably uttered soon 
after arrival in Egypt.*’ To the end, Jere- 
miah maintained that it was impossible 
to escape the judgment of God. 

We work backward to the reign of 
Jehoiachin. His rule of three months 
falls within the last year of Jehoiakim 
(598-597), his exile taking place not far 
from the spring equinox, to judge from 
Ii Chron. 36:10.2% Whether Jer. 13:18 
and 19 and 22:28-30 were prophesied by 
Jeremiah just after Jehoiachin’s exile or 
in anticipation of it cannot be ascer- 
tained.*? 22: 24-27, a prose oracle predict- 
ing the exile of Jehoiachin, is more clearly 
dated before the Exile. The writer would 
place in this same period the oracles in 
13:15-17 (if original) and 22:20-23. Both, 
in other words, are to be associated in 
time with the oracles which follow rather 
than with the oracles which precede. As 


2? Chapter 44 contains much that recalls the Biog- 
rapher's expansions of the temple address in 7:1— 
8:3. There is, however, no reason for doubting a 
Jeremianic base. Compare Pfeiffer's opinion that 44 
is to a great extent redactional (op. cit., p. 500) 

25 See also Morgenstern, who places the reign of 
Jehoiachin within the late spring and summer period 
of 597 (J NES, Il, 127). Thiele’s attempt to date the 
captivity of Jehoiachin absolutely to the tenth of 
Nisan of this year, however, rests upon the inter- 
pretation of Ezek. 40:1 as the exact twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the captivity and, apparently, upon the 
interpretation of Jer. 22:19 and 36:30 as history 


. rather than as prophecy (JNES, III, 182). The 


Babylonian tablets, disclosing that by 592 Jehoiachin 
had five sons, supports the account in II Kings 
24:8 that Jehoiachin began his rule at the age of 
eighteen, as over against II Chron. 36:9 (cf. Albright, 
“King Joiachin in Exile,"’ BA, V [1942], 49 ff.). 

** As in other instances, Jeremiah may be pro- 
jecting himself in his imagination into the time when 
the predicted event will have taken place (cf. 4:19 ff; 
6:24 ff.; etc.). The attempt to refer 13:18 and 19 @ 
Jehoiakim (cf. B. Duhm, Das Buch Jeremia [Tiibingen 
and Leipzig, 1901], p. 124), has rightly received little 
acceptance. 
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we shall see, their theme of an imminent 
exile is not characteristic of the oracles of 
Jeremiah from the reign of Jehoiakim. It 
should be noted that the Jehoiachin oracle 
in 22:28-30 shows how far from any mes- 
sianism was Jeremiah’s thought. 

We now come to the more difficult part 
of our reconstruction, which we have left 
deliberately to the last, namely, the ora- 
cles of Jeremiah during the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Among the earliest oracles of 
this period is that in 22:10-12 predicting 
the deathin Egypt of deposed Jehoahaz. 
The temple address in chapter 26 is dated 
near the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign. 
A much-expanded version of Jeremiah’s 
oracle on this occasion may appear in 7: 
1-8:3. The two oracles against Egypt in 
46:3-12 and 14-25 are dated in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, i.e., 605-604 B.c.*° It 
was in this year, probably near its end in 
the late summer, that Jeremiah dictated 
his oracles to Baruch (36:1-7). About 
the same time, in the same year, is to be 
placed the oracle for Baruch in chapter 
45. It may have been little more than two 
months later, on the first day of the ninth 
month in the fifth year of Jehoiakim,* 

*° 46:26 is missing in the LX.X, and 46:27 and 28 
is duplicated in 30:10 and 11. All are non-Jeremianic. 
Giesebrecht and Pfeiffer doubt the authenticity of the 
oracle against Egypt in 46:14 ff. Nabopolassar, 
according to the chronology of Parker and Dubber- 
stein, died late in July, 605. If this date is correct 
and if the battle of Carchemish occurred in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (Jer. 46:2), obviously it occurred 
after the death of Nabopolassar, contrary to the usual 
reconstruction (Robinson, Olmstead, Pfeiffer, et ai.). 
The battle at Carchemish in chap. 46 is, then, not to 
be associated with the revolt of Egypt, Syria, and 
Phoenicia, which preceded the death of Nebuchad- 
rezzar's father, described by Berosus in Josephus 
Antig. xi. 219 ff., Against Apion i. 132 ff. (ef. Thiele, 
op. cit., pp. 180 ff.). Either this, or we must date chap. 
46 to the third year of Jehoiakim rather than to the 
fourth year, i.e., earlier in 605 s.c. For an earlier date 


for the battle at Carchemish see also Welch, op. cit., 
p. 87 

“Le. the first of Kislev, 604 s.c. In the Baby- 
lonian calendar the first of Kislev in this year fell 
on November 24 (see Parker and Dubberstein, op. cit., 
p. 25). Contrary to most scholars, the period between 


the dictation and the reading of the scroll was not 
almost a year. 


that Baruch read the scroll in the temple 
court. Soon thereafter, Jeremiah gave the 
oracle against Jehoiakim in 36:28 ff. We 
may wonder whether we should also date 
the other oracle against Jehoiakim in 22: 
13-18 about the same time. Another ora- 
cle obviously to be placed in the reign of 
Jehoiakim is the dramatic parable of the 
Rechabites (35:1 ff.), uttered, as verse 11 
indicates, after the Chaldeans had in- 
vaded Judah in 598-597.* 

Since problems of chronology involve 
an understanding of the content of Jere- 
miah’s, oracles, we may pause to note 
something of the message of Jeremiah re- 
vealed in these oracles, which more ob- 
viously are to be placed within the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Jeremiah’s prediction of the 
coming doom was unconditional—con- 
sistently so. Those scholars who see in 
such passages as 7:3-7 and 26:3-—5 later 
expansions are on the right track: the 
pleas to repent, that perhaps the people 
might listen and turn from their evil ways, 
are peculiarly characteristic of the Biog- 
rapher and his diction.** Contrast 26:9 
(ef. 4:28). The quotation from Micah in 
chapter 26 shows the succession in which 
Jeremiah must be placed.** The violent 
reaction to Jeremiah’s preaching at the 
beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, as illus- 
trated in chapter 26, does not have to be 


#2 The campaign must have been of at least more 
than three months’ duration and possibly began in 
the latter part of 598, if Jehoiachin's reign fell in the 
first months of 597. In contrast with most reconstruc- 
tions, we may perhaps take Jer. 35:11 as evidence 
that Nebuchadrezzar appeared in Judah before the 
death of Jehoiakim (cf. also II Chron. 36:6). However, 
II Kings 24:11 may imply the opposite, and this is our 
earliest source. 

** The very confusion of the critics in their inter- 
pretation of a passage like 3:6—4:4 demonstrates 
at least that we can never be sure that any of it re- 
flects Jeremiah's viewpoint 

%¢ The tradition of the time of the Biographer, or 
the Biographer himself, seems to have considered 
Hezekiah's reform the result of the preaching of 
Micah. Cf. 26:19, which, although commentators 
have failed to see it, is part and parcel of the concep- 
tion of conditional prophecy in 26:3-—5, and so the 
Biographer's expansion of the elders’ speech. 
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considered the climax of years of griev- 
ance against Jeremiah. We may compare 
the reaction elicited by Amos at Bethel, 
perhaps at his first appearance.** Obvi- 
ously, we cannot accept uncritically the 
Biographer’s description of the content of 
the scroll dictated by Jeremiah in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim (36:2, 3, 29). 
The Biographer presumes, apparently, 
that it contained conditional prophecies 
(cf. 36:3) and that in it Jeremiah referred 
to the king of Babylon by name (36:29). 
It is doubtful that Jeremiah had, in any 
of his prophecies up to this time, even 
mentioned the Babylonians by name as 
the foe to destroy Judah. He also pre- 
sumes that the scroll contained the ora- 
cles against the foreign nations now found - 
in chapters 46 ff., as well as oracles con- 
cerning Israel and Judah (36:2—‘‘con- 
cerning Israel [LXNX = Jerusalem], and 
Judah, and all the other nations’’). His 
conception of the nature of the scroll at 
this point appears again in 25:13 and 
14.*° 36:2 and 25:3 indicate that the Bi- 
ographer thought the scroll contained all 
the oracles which Jeremiah had uttered 
from the thirteenth year of Josiah to the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim. Hyatt is emi- 
nently correct in his rejection of the valid- 
ity of the dating in the latter passage,*’ 
and weight is added to his arguments by 
our recognition that it is associated with 
a content reflecting the Biographer’s 
typical diction and ideology.** And 36:2 
is obviously from the same hand. We may 
notice two other things. The oracle on 
Baruch in chapter 45 is reminiscent of 

% Cf. J. Morgenstern, ‘‘Amos Studies I,"" HUCA, 
XI (1936), 19 ff. 


% Skinner (op. cit., p. 242) thinks 25:3-13 “the 
original peroration of the scroll." Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The Biographer's conception 
of the content of the scroll is apparent throughout 
vss. 3-14. 

27 JBL, LIX (1940), 513; so also Welch, op. cit., 
p. 115; et al. 


as JBL, LXI, 142 ff. 
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Jeremiah’s confessions, which may fall in 


the same general period. The oracles 
against Egypt in chapter 46 recall, sig- 
nificantly, the oracles on the foe from the 
north. They might, indeed, be classified as 
oracles on the foe from the north (cf. 46: 
10b, 20), and they have much the same 
atmosphere. Do the oracles on the foe 
from the north in 4:5 ff., ete., come from 
the same period, early in Jehoiakim’s 
reign? 

This introduces the most difficult of all 
our problems—the chronology of the un- 
dated Jeremianic oracles in chapters 1-25. 
A number of oracles may plausibly be 
placed with reference to chapter 36, when 
Jeremiah, in the latter part of 604 B.c., 
was forbidden access to the temple. It is 
not improbable that it was after the inci- 
dent in 19:14—20:6—the conflict with 
Pashhur, the chief overseer in the temple 
—that Jeremiah was banned from the 
temple.** In this case the parable of the 
broken flask in chapter 19 should also be 
placed in 604 B.c., since it immediately 
preceded the Pashhur incident, and we 
cannot be far wrong in placing here the 
parable of the potter in chapter 18. Jer. 
13:1-11, the parable of the waistcloth 
with the visit to the Euphrates, may well 
be placed in this same general period, 
when the international situation was mak- 
ing this river play a large part in the 
thoughts of the peoples of the Near East. 
We may note that the parable does not 
predict exile beyond the Euphrates but 
ruination of the Hebrews, the idea being 
perhaps that disaster is to come from that 
direction, i.e., the foe from the north. 
This is so in keeping with the message 
of Jeremiah that the writer rejects the 
common substitution of ‘“Parah’’ for 
“Euphrates.” It is probably also in the 


2° See Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 496. This is more plausible 
than any association with the temple address in chap. 
26, with Giesebrecht, Skinner, Buttenwieser, etc,, 
theories of temporary Levitical defilement. 
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reign of Jehoiakim, where we have ample 
evidence of persecution, that, with most 
scholars, we are to date the so-called “con- 
fessions’’ of Jeremiah. Pfeiffer suggests 
that, for the most part, they may have 
been written in that period in the reign of 
Jehoiakim when Jeremiah was in conceal- 
ment, outwitting the royal police, which, 
according to our chronology, would have 
been from the end of 604 to the latter part 
of 598.*° We do not know how long Jere- 
miah was restricted from access to the 
temple. We may suspect that if the three- 
year period of subjection to Nebuchad- 
rezzar mentioned in II Kings 24:1 is to 
fall in the years 600-598, Jeremiah would 
not have been restricted in this period, 
when the influence of the pro-Babylonian 
house of Shaphan, friendly to Jeremiah, 
would doubtless be considerable.“ In any 
case, there is no particular reason to asso- 
ciate any of the confessions with the reign 
of Josiah. We have no evidence of persecu- 
tion of Jeremiah in this period, and the 
theory that the opposition of the men of 
Anathoth was due to Jeremiah’s support 
of the Deuteronomic reform has been suf- 
ficiently exploded by Hyatt. Since they 
would doubtless feel that Jeremiah’s ac- 
tions would reflect on them, the men of 
Anathoth would have reacted against the 
“treason” and “blasphemy” of Jeremiah 


‘Op. cit., p. 497; see also Irwin-Smith, op. cit., 
p. 174 


“ The action of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, in 
saving Jeremiah (26:24), the role of Gemariah and 
Micaiah, son and grandson of Shaphan, at the time 
Baruch read the scroll in the temple (chap. 36), and 
the inclusion of Elasah, son of Shaphan, in a mission 
to Nebuchadrezzar (29:3) point to the fact that this 
family was not part of the anti-Babylonian party and 
help explain the selection of Gedaliah, son of Ahikam 
and grandson of Shaphan, as governor in 586 

Dan. 1:1 preserves a tradition that the revolt was 
not in 600 but in the third year of Jehoiakim (606-805) 
Thiele (op. cit., pp. 181, 182) associates this with the 
campaign mentioned by Berosus (see n. 30 above), pre- 
ceding the death of Nebuchadrezzar's father. If so, 
on the basis of the older source in Il Kings, we must 
assume another revolt in 600, after which Jehoiakim 
was loyal to Babylonia until the revolt in 598-97. 
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with even more feeling than the citizens of 
Jerusalem. 

This brings us to the oracles on the foe 
from the north, which are intimately tied 
up with the problem of the date of the be- 
ginning of Jeremiah’s ministry, since his 
call included a prediction of the coming 
foe from the north (1:13 ff.). We are thus 
approaching the end of our study. By far 
the best recent analysis of the date of 
these oracles has been made by Hyatt,” 
who ascribes them to the period around 
614-612 B.c. It is, as he remarks, time 
that the Scythian theory be abandoned. 
Especially absurd was the accompanying 
hypothesis, that, as a result of the failure 
of fulfilment of his Scythian prophecies, 
Jeremiah was discredited and consequent- 
ly in enforced retirement. Micah’s proph- 
ecies had not as yet come true, and yet 
he was quoted as an authority. If failure 
of fulfilment thus discredited a_ prophet, 
Jeremiah, on two scores, should have 
been discredited in 597: neither his pre- 
diction of utter destruction of Jerusalem 
and its temple nor the fate he foresaw for 
Jehoiakim had come to pass. Hyatt would 
identify the foe from the north with the 
Chaldeans and their allies, arguing that 
the general tenor of these poems shows 
that the identity of the foe was not clear 
to the mind of the prophet. The descrip- 
tion could fit the Chaldeans or the Chal- 
deans and Medes. So he would assign the 
poems to a period after the alliance of 
the Medes and Neo-Babylonians, lasting 
possibly through the time of Nineveh’s 
fall. He is able to find, however, nothing 
that refers specifically to the Medes, and 
he says only that all the descriptions of 
the foe might easily fit the Chaldeans or 
the Chaldeans and Medes. If, however, 
there is confessedly nothing in the poems 
that cannot easily fit the Chaldeans, it 
would seem to complicate the problem un- 
®@ JBL, LIX (1940), 499 ff. 
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necessarily by bringing in the Medes. The 
only conclusion that could be drawn at 
this point would be that if the Medes are 
to be included, then the poems may be 
dated around 614-612. ‘‘A certain vague- 
ness”’ in the poems and the fact that Jere- 
miah never names the Chaldeans in these 
poems would give more excuse for bring- 
ing in the Medes, if that same vagueness 
and failure to mention the Chaldeans by 
name were not likewise characteristic of 
every one of Jeremiah’s oracles in the reign 
of Jehoiakim.* Even in the oracles against 
Egypt in chapter 46, where the foe from 
the north is obviously the Chaldeans, 
there is an equal vagueness and no men- 
tion of the Chaldeans.** The picture of a 
time when not even one person could be 
found who aimed at honesty and did 
justice (5:1) in the foe-from-the-north 
oracles is hardly consonant with a back- 
ground in 614-612, for Jeremiah ascribes 
just these virtues to Josiah.” 


‘8 The two exceptions are 20:4 and 36:29, from 
the biography, where the Biographer may be para- 
phrasing the words of the prophet; and we certainly 
have no guaranty that we have the exact words of the 
prophet. 36 : 29, at least, isin an oracle which isexpanded 
in the Biographer’'s typical phraseology. In this verse 
Jehoiakim is quoted as saying that the king of Baby- 
lon is mentioned in the scroll dictated by Jeremiah, 
but, as Skinner notes (op. cit., p. 242). this only means 
that in the opinion of the narrator Jehoiakim knew 
perfectly well what was in Jeremiah's mind. 


44 Nebuchadrezzar is mentioned in vs. 26, but the 
verse is clearly late, as has been noted, and it is missing 
in the LXX. See also the temple address in chaps. 7 
and 26, where the foe is not identified. Hyatt contrasts 
the oracles of Amos, written before the rise of Assyrian 
power under Tiglath Pileser, in which the precise 
source of danger is not mentioned, with those of 
Hosea and Isaiah, written after the rise of that 
monarch, where the Assyrians are mentioned. How- 
ever, we may point out that in Micah, contemporary 
with Isaiah, the source of the disaster is not once 
mentioned. The only mention of Assyria in Micah 
is in accepted post-Exilic passages (5:4 and 5 and 
7:12). Compare also Zephaniah, where the mention 
of Assyria occurs only in the late passage 2:12-15, 
and there not as the destroyer of the Hebrews. 

22:15. Hyatt (J NES, I, 161) suggests that the 
reforms of Josiah were only partially or temporarily 
successful and that perhaps even before his death 
the local sanctuaries were partly rebuilt and used for 
worship. This is essential to the hypothesis that the 
foe-from-the-north oracles were uttered in 614-612, 
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Hyatt has done yeoman service in his 
convincing analysis of the relation of 
Jeremiah to the Deuteronomic reform 
and of the passages in which it is said 
that Jeremiah began his career before that 
reform in the thirteenth year of Josiah.‘ 
The allusion to Josianic-period oracles 
in 36:2 ff. is in a passage packed with the 
Biographer’s diction and obviously by 
the same hand as 25:3 ff. The reference 
to the thirteenth year of Josiah in 1:2 is 
from the same source, or dependent upon 
it. The only other reference is 3:6, the Bi- 
ographer’s introduction, in autebiographi- 
cal style, to one of the most palpably non- 
Jeremianic sections of the book.*? The 
only allusion to Josiah in the Jeremianic 
oracles is in 22:15 and 16, addressed to 
Jehoiakim, and 22:10a, an oracle con- 
cerning Jehoahaz. Jeremiah need not have 
been prophesying during the reign of 
Josiah in order to know enough about him 
to make the estimate in 22:15, 16.** The 
oracles in 2:1—3:5, which follow the ac- 
count of Jeremiah’s call, are to be as- 
cribed to the reign of Jehoiakim. In 2:14- 
16 there may be an allusion to the fiasco 
of Josiah’s attempt to stop Necho, and in 
2:36 to alliance with Egypt, probably 
against Babylon. 

It would appear, then, not only that 
we do not have any valid historical sup- 


for they reflect a situation of general wickedness and 
apostasies, with prophets prophesying by false gods 
and priests profiting from the same pagan worship, 
while the word of God is a scorn to the people (see 
particularly 5:6, 7, 31). If the wickedness in high and 
low places were such as is pictured here, with injustice 
rampant, could Jeremiah have pictured Josiah as he 
does in 22:15 and 16, adding, *‘He defended the cause 


of the poor and needy—then all went well with him” 

«6 Compare H. Winckler, Geschichte Israels, I (Leip- 
zig, 1895), 112 and 113, who suggests Jeremiah’s 
career began around 610; cf. T. C. Gordon, The Rede 
Prophet (New York and London, 1932), p. 106, sug- 
gesting 616; see also F. Horst, “Die Anfiinge de 
Propheten Jeremia,"” ZAW, XLI (1923), 94 ff., who 
thinks that Jeremiah did not begin to prophesy until 
the reign of Jehoiakim. 

47 May, JBL, LXI, 147 ff.; JBR, X, 198, 199. 


** Cf. Hyatt, JBL, LIX, 513. 
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port for a ministry of Jeremiah before 
the Deuteronomic reform but that there 
is little to substantiate Jeremiah’s pro- 
phetic career before the reign of Jehoia- 
kim. Our conclusion parallels that to 
which Horst came in 1923.*° By the time 
of Jeremiah’s Biographer in the fifth cen- 
tury, tradition had presumed for him a 
career beginning in the thirteenth year of 
Josiah. The source of this tradition is to 
be found in the Deuteromonic school, al- 
though the Biographer, rather than nu- 
merous editors, is primarily responsible 
for its final form as it appears in our Book 
of Jeremiah. Until it can be shown that 
there is reason for divorcing in point of 
time the call of Jeremiah in chapter 1 from 
chapters 2—6, which issue from the time 
of Jehoiakim, we must be dubious of the 
validity of that tradition. It would be 
strange that we have no oracles from the 
period of Josiah, if Jeremiah were proph- 
esying at that time. Jeremiah may have 
been, then, only a youth in 608 B.c., per- 
haps no more than twenty years of age 
and, to judge by 16:1 ff., of marriageable 


‘* Horst, loc. cit., albeit with different supporting 
data. We may question, for instance, his theory of 
duplicate recensions. This paper thus agrees with 
Winckler, Horst, Gordon, and Hyatt in rejecting the 
thirteenth year of Josiah as the beginning of Jere- 
miah’s career. 
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age. Before his call, his life may have been 
lived largely under the reform. Although 
disapproving of many specific elements of 
that reform, he was able to think of Jo- 
siah’s rule in almost idealistic terms. It 
may have been the contrast which came 
with the reaction under Jehoiakim which 
aroused him to prophesy. At least, he felt 
so strongly the sinfulness of the entire 
populace under Jehoiakim that his oracles 
predicted the complete destruction and 
desolation of Judeh. He does not in these 
oracles refer to an exile but limits himself 
to vivid pictures of the contemporary sin- 
fulness and the drastic disaster which will 
make Jerusalem a heap of ruins and the 
cities of Judah a desolation, without an 
inhabitant. A leépard will prowl about the 
cities, tearing in pieces all who go out. 
Yahweh has spurned and cast off the race 
that has roused him to wrath. If he seeks 
to gather a harvest of them, there is not a 
grape on the vine or a fig on the tree. As 
time went on, there was to be a develop- 
ment in his thought. However, since we 
have worked backward toward the begin- 
ning of his ministry, it is here that we 
must, for the time being, leave Jeremiah. 
GRADUATE ScHooL or THEOLOGY 
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FRAGMENT of an Akkadian inscrip- 
tion of Artaxerxes I was published 
by E. Flandin and P. Coste, ap- 

pearing as Plate 129 in Part 3 of their 
Voyage en Perse (Paris, 1843-54); it con- 
tains the beginnings of the last fourteen 
lines of the inscription. These lines were 
filled out by F. de Saulcy, in his Recherches 
sur l'écriture cunéiforme assyrienne (Paris, 
1847), page 57, and in virtually this form 
were accepted and printed by F. H. Weiss- 
bach in his Keilinschriften der Achdémeni- 
den (Leipzig, 1911), page 121. The stone 
had suffered some damage after its first 
publication, before it was photographed 
by F. Stolze, in whose monumental work 
on Persepolis it is given in Volume I, page 
65 (Berlin, 1882). It had suffered still fur- 
ther damage before it was copied by Ernst 
Herzfeld, who gives a hand-drawn chart 
of the restored inscription with indication 
of the successive stages of loss, and also a 
transcription and translation, with a few 
notes, in his Altpersische Inschriften (Ber- 
lin, 1938), pages 43-4, as No. 20. Herz- 
feld made a few slight changes from the 
version printed by Weissbach. 

This inscription is known as Artaxerxes 
I, Persepolis a, or more briefly as A'Pa; 
its text, in a somewhat revised restoration 
by George G. Cameron, of the Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago, will 
be given later. At this point it will suffice 
to give its contents: first the customary 
formula glorifying Ahuramazda, then the 
king’s name with titles and ancestry, then 
the real substance of the inscription, 
which ran somewhat as follows: ‘Artax- 
erxes the Great King says: By the protec- 
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tion of Ahuramazda this house Xerxes my 
father began, and I finished; me may Ahur- 
amazda along with the gods protect, and 
my kingdom, and what I built.’ 


The italicized part of the translation is 
that where the text is least certain as to 
wording or as to meaning; but its approxi- 
mate correctness is, as Herzfeld (page 44) 
points out, made probable by another 
Akkadian inscription, Herzfeld’s No. 22, 
Apl, page 45, found in the southeast cor- 
ner of the Hall of Hundred Columns, re- 
produced from a photograph in Herzfeld’s 
Plate 16. The transcription is Cameron’s: 

1 ™ar-ta-ak-Sdi-as-su 

2 Sarru i-qab-bi bita a-ga-a 

™hi-Si--ar-Sd- 

4 Sarru abu-t-a at-tu-t-a 

5 uSSu-Sd it-ta-du 

6 ina “sili SA 

7 4%a-hu-ru-ma-az- 

8 da a-na-ku 

9 ™ar-ta-ak-Sd-as-su 

10 Sarru e-te-pu-us 

11 u ul-tak-lil 
‘(1) Artaxerxes (2) the King says: This house, 
(3) (of which) Xerxes (4) the King, my father, 
(5) built its foundation, (6) in the protection of 
(7) Ahuramaz-(8)da I, (9) Artaxerxes (10) 
the King, built (11) and completed.’ 


With these Akkadian texts as_back- 
ground, we come to the subject of our spe- 
cial interest, a fragmentary OP insecrip- 
tion published by Herzfeld in Ap/, pages 
44-45, as No. 21; in addition to a tran- 
scription he gives a hand-drawn chart. 
This fragment has the beginnings of elev- 
en lines of text, each containing from one 
to five characters; Herzfeld readily com- 
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pletes the obvious words in lines 3-7 (our 
lines 15-19, in the completed text), but 
pronounces the inscription as a whole too 
mutilated to translate, though he notes 
“a certain kinship with the Akkadian in- 
scription” which we have designated as 
A'Pa. 

Later this fragment was photographed 
by the Persepolis Expedition under Dr. 
Erich F. Schmidt, who found it still lying 
in the court before the south front of the 
tacara of Darius. Through his courtesy it 
is my privilege to study this photograph, 
and to confirm the readings which Dr. 
Cameron had previously sent me by letter. 
The characters which are still to be read 
on the stone are the following (the num- 
bering of the lines is that of the extant 
fragment and also that of the lines in the 
restored text): 


l=13 a-h-.... 
2=14 a-y*a-.... 
3=15 
4=16 ¢*:-d™a-.... 
5= 17 :-*-a-t*i-... 
6=18 y-@-i-y™:-.... 
7=19 
8 = 20 r*-5*-a-:-x*-.... 
9=21 tra-:-f*.... 
10 = 22 n*v*.... 
11 = 23 u-v™~:-h*.... 


Some comments on these readings are 
needed. The * in 20 and the v* in 23 are 
clear in the photograph, though Herzfeld 
read respectively d* and m*. In 13, the h° 
is mutilated but legible ; Herzfeld does not 
record it. In 15, Herzfeld records the prior 
angle of the A*, not identifiable in the pho- 
tograph. In 19, the final character looks 
like a divider (so Herzfeld, Cameron, 
Kent), but a form [Au]ramazdda is impos- 
sible unless miswritten ; the remains of the 
h* in 13 show that the prior angle of h* 
was in this inscription made almost like 
the divider, with a very minute upper 
branch. If the character in 19 is in reality 
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not h*, we must assume a miswriting for 
h*. As the last visible character of 21, 
Herzfeld and Cameron both read 6 or y?, 
both of which begin with a vertical hasta 
and an angle; I proposed rather f*, which 
has another vertical hasta after the same 
two strokes, and both Cameron and I now 
see this hasta quite certainly in the photo- 
graph. In 22, the second character, not 
identified by Herzfeld, is either v* or m*. 
In 23, the prior angle of the h* was identi- 
fied in the photograph by Cameron and 
by me after I had made the formulaic 
restoration of hada at this place; Herzfeld 
does not record any trace of the character. 

Cameron and I are agreed that this OP 
fragment is a portion of the inscription of 
which the Akkadian A'Pa, already de- 
scribed, is a translation. On this basis I 
have attempted a complete restoration of 
the OP version, which is next presented 
with an English translation, after which 
I give Cameron’s revision of the restored 
Akkadian version. The extent of agree- 
ment of extant portions is indicated in the 
OP by putting in roman type all words 
which represent words and parts of words 
still preserved in the Akkadian; other- 
wise italic is used, and portions not visible 
in the OP fragment are set off within 
square brackets. 


OLD PERSIAN VERSION OF A'PA 


1 [baga : vazraka : Auramazda : hya :] 
2 [imam : biimim : ada : hya : ava-| 

3 [m:asmdnam : add : hya : marti-| 
|yam : add : hya : Siydtim : ad-| 

5 |a@: martiyahyd : hya : Artarsac-| 

6 [dm : xsdyabiyam : akunaus : a-| 

7 livam : partindm : rsdyabiyam 


laivam : pariindm : framatdram|) 

9 [: adam : Artarsacd : rsdyabiya) 
10 |: vazraka : xSaiyafiya : xSdya6i-] 
11 : : dahyind-| 
12 [m : paruzandndm : xSaiyafiya 
13. ahlyaya : bimiya : vazrak-| 
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14 dyd |: diraiy : apiy : XSay-] 

15 arSah[y& : rsdyadiyahyd : pu-| 

16 ca : Dalrayavahaus : napd : Haxi- 
manisiya] 

17: : ArtaxSaca : rsd-] 

18 yadiya : [vazraka : vaSni Au-] 

19 ramazdah{da : ima : hadis : XSayd-] 

20 rsd : : hya : mana : pi-] 

21 ti: f{rataram : pasdva : adam : aku-} 

22 nava{m mim : Auramazda : pat-| 

23 uv: haldd : bagaibis : utamaiy 

24 [xSacam : utd : tyamaiy : kartam) 


TRANSLATION 
$1. 1-8. A great god is Ahuramazda, 
who created this earth, who created yon- 
der sky, who created man, who created 
happiness for man, who made Artaxerxes 
king, one king of many, one lord of many. 
$2. 9-16. I (am) Artaxerxes the Great 
King, King of Kings, King of Countries 
containing all (kinds of) men, King in 
this great earth far and wide, son of Xerx- 
es the King, grandson of Darius, an 
Achaemenian. 

§3. 17-24. Saith Artaxerxes the Great 
King: By the favor of Ahuramazda, this 
palace Xerxes the King, my father, pre- 
viously (built); afterwards I built (it to 
completion). Me may Ahuramazda along 
with the gods protect, and my kingdom, 
and what was built by me. 

The difficult point lies in line 21, which 
will be discussed after the presentation of 
the Akkadian version, as restored in a 
standard syllabic orthography by Camer- 
on, who also has made a literal transla- 
tion;! the variations between the two ver- 

1 The changes which Cameron has made in the 
Akk. text, against the version given by Weissbach 
and Herzfeld, are the following: He has restored 
line 1 from the plate in Flandin and Coste’s publica- 
tion, ignored by all writers. He uses api/ in line 6 in 
the meaning ‘descendant’ = ‘grandson’, thus textually 
agreeing with Wb., as against Hz.'s apal apli ‘son of 
the son of’. At the end of line 6 he deletes the gen 


Sarri ‘king’ after the name of Darius, since the OP has 
no room for the word in the corresponding place in 


sions are those which are customarily 
found in other inscriptions which have 
come to us undamaged. 


AKKADIAN VERSION OF A'PA 
iS-tin [ina ma-du-t-tu] 

2 iS-tin infa mu-te,-e-me ma-du-t-tu] 

3 a-na-ku  Sarru 
rabii"] 

4 Sar Sarrani(LUGAL.Mps) Sar matati 
(KUR.KUR.[MES) 84 nap-har li-s4- 
nu] 

5 Sadr qaq-qa-ru a-gla-a-ta rabiti*t ru- 
uq-qu-ti apil] 

6 ™bi-Si--ar-Si [Sarri apil ™da-a-ri-ja- 
a-mus] 

7 

8 ™ar-ta-ak-Si-[as-su  Sarru 
qab-bi] 

9 i-na $4 [4a-hu-ru-ma-az-da-] 

10 bita a-ga-a ["hi-Si--ar-Si Sarru $4!) 

ll abu-t-a at-(tu-i-a +++-+ ar-ki a- 


rabi" i- 


na-ku] 
12 e-te-pu-uS a-na-[ku 4a-hu-ru-ma-az- 


13 li-is-sur-an-[ni it-ti ilini®!' ga-ab-bi] 
14 Sarru-i-ti-ja [i $4 a-na-ku e-pu-ué- 
Su] 
TRANSLATION 

(1) .... one among many kings, 

(2) one among many lords. 

(3) I (am) Artaxerxes, Great King, 
(4) King of Kings, King of Lands of all 
Tongues, (5) King of this great extensive 
earth, son of (6) Xerxes the King, (grand)- 
son of Darius, (7) an Achaemenian. 


line 16, and Akk. 6 is rather crowded anyhow. In line 
10 he transposes the relative sd from its place before 
the name of Xerxes in the versions of Wb. and Hz. 
to the end of the line, which makes the syntax more 
closely resemble that of Hz.’s No. 22 (given above) 
In line 13 he inserts ga-ab-bi ‘all’ to fill out more ade- 
quately the available space; in this formula, Akk 
sometimes has ‘with all the gods’ where OP has merely 
‘with the gods’: so XPec Akk. 11 and 13 (cb 20-21 
and 25) = OP 12-13 and 15 (cb 21 and 25), and prob- 
ably XV Akk. 25-26 = OP 26, where the OP texts 
a restoration merely. 
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(8) Artaxerxes the Great King says: 
(9) In the protection of Ahuramazda, 
(10) this palace Xerxes the King, who 
(was) (11) my father,...., afterwards 
I (12) built (to completion). Me may 
Ahuramazda (13) protect, with all the 
gods, (14) and my kingdom and what I 
built. 

A few notes to these texts seem in place. 

The genitive Aujramazddh{ad, in the 
OP 18-19, is found also in XPf 34, 43, 
XPh 14, 33, 37, 44; the oldest form had 
-dhd and the intermediate form had -dhd, 
both being found in other inscriptions of 
Xerxes. 

Below our line 23 (his line 11) Herzfeld 
in his chart has drawn a boundary line, 
but the photograph shows clearly that the 
stone is there roughly broken, and there 
is no objection to restoring an additional 
line of text, as the equivalence of the text 
demands. 

There remains the difficult passage 
Akk. 11 = OP 21. By comparison with 
Herzfeld’s No. 22 (quoted above), the 
meaning is clearly that “this palace Xerx- 
es my father began and I finished.”’ The 
precise wording in A'Pa must remain un- 
certain; No. 22 suggests Xerxes’ usSu-su 
it-ta-du ‘(who) built its foundation’, which 
would not unduly crowd Akk. 11, but its 
equivalent would certainly be too long 
for the OP, where the space of not over 
ten characters is available. Further, the 
OP begins the passage with f*, presumably 
the first character of the prefix fra- ‘be- 
fore’ or of a derivative of the same. With- 
out real confidence in the results, I sug- 
gest for the OP flrataram : pasdva], with 
the meaning “Xerxes my father previ- 
ously (started building), afterwards I 
built (to completion).”’ The omission of 
the verb with the prior subject can be 
matched in many languages, though I 
cannot quote a parallel from OP itself. 


As the Akk. equivalent we have ar-ki = 
pasdva ‘afterwards’, but I make no sug- 
gestion for the preceding word of four or 
five characters. For the meaning of OP 
fratara-, cf. Av. fratara- ‘standing before 
in space, preceding in time, surpassing in 
quality or quantity’: Latin prior has the 
same range of meanings. OP frataram in 
XPg 11 (ef. Lang., IX [1933], 229-31) 
means ‘surpassing in quality’; but OP 
fratara maniyaiy in DNb 38 (cf. JNES, 
IV [1945], 41 ff.) means ‘I am the first 
(= prior in time) to think..... ’ To a 
temporal meaning in A'Pa there is then 
no valid objection. Yet what we should 
like in both versions is a word meaning 
‘began’, which in OP would have to begin 
with f-, presumably with the prefix fra-; 
but the OP word for ‘begin’ does not occur 
in any inscription which so far has been 
discovered. 

The length of the lines on our recon- 
structions is regular within the normal 
limits of variation. I count the OP word- 
divider as the same as other symbols, and 
allow four characters for the unfilled gap 
in Akk. 11. If we divide the texts into 
their three sections, we have the following 
numbers of characters: 

OP §1. 1-— 8: 19, 20, 20, 20, 20, 20, 20, 20. 
§2. 9-16: 20, 20, 20, 20, 18, 19, 20, 24. 
§3. 17-24: 18, 17, 18, 21, 21, 19, 20, 19. 
Akk. §1. 1-— 2 (last 2 lines only): 9, 11. 
§2. 3- 7: 13, 13, 15, 15, 8. 
§3. 8-14: 13, 18, 12, 16, 15, 12, 14. 

While lines 1-12 of the OP, which are 
restored in toto, could hardly have been 
of such regular length as is here assumed, 
the average length of the lines is almost 
precisely the same as of those lines where 
we possess the first characters: 19.9 and 
19.5 characters respectively. It is rather 
surprising that in both versions every sec- 


tion begins a fresh line—and only one of 


these beginnings is in a reconstructed por- 
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tion, that in OP 9. This arrangement is 
shown to be intentional by the fact that 
Akk. 7, which ends §2, is deficient in 
number of characters, evidently to enable 
$3 to begin a line. But in all the OP in- 
scriptions of Xerxes and later kings, and 
their translations into Akk. and Elamite 


VII. ADDENDA ON 


After the appearance in this Journal, 
- IV (1945), 39-52, of my article on DNb, 
correspondence with certain friends, no- 
tably with Professor Albrecht Goetze of 
Yale University and with Professor Cam- 
eron, has led me to some slight revision of 
opinions and interpretations there ex- 
pressed. Those which I wish to present 
here have to do with the OP text only, as 
my competence does not extend into the 
other versions. 

1. H. H. Schaeder in OLZ, XLIII 
(1940), 289-93 (reference furnished by 
Goetze), derives Akk. itbariitum, which 
translates OP aruvastam, from abdru ‘stark 
sein’, and not from root ibru ‘friend’, as 
Herzfeld takes it; his translation of itbard- 
tum is ‘Riistigkeit’. Professor F. W. Geers 
of the Oriental Institute also suggests der- 
ivation from abdru (according to a letter 
from Cameron). As German Riistigkeit 
means ‘vigor, activity’, derivation of it- 
bariitum from abdru removes the partial 
variation in meaning between itbaritu 
and OP aruvastam which I noted and at- 
tempted to eliminate in JNES, IV, 51, 
and my interpretation of aruvastam as 
‘activity’ is confirmed. 


2. Line 14 manahd is better understood 
in its etymological meaning ‘by my think- 
ing power’, rather than in its derivative 
meaning ‘by my will-power’; the latter 
meaning easily develops from the former, 
but is not fully developed here. 
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(I have not examined those of Darius I in 
this connection), not one has such para- 
graphing in two versions, and of those 
with three paragraphs or more, only the 
Akk. of XPb (Herxfeld, Ap/, page 25) 
and the Akk. of XPd, copy b, begin all 


sections with a new line. 
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3. Lines 24-25 must be understood as 
meaning ‘What a man does or performs 
(for me)’, rather than ‘(for others)’; Dari- 
us is speaking only of services to himself. 
On the subject of the “king’s benefac- 
tors’, see Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des 
Altertums, IV (3d ed., 1939), 41, and espe- 
cially Herodotus viii. 90 (references fur- 
nished by Cameron). 

4. Lines 28-32 yaddmaiy : tya : kar- 
tam : vaindhy : [yaldivd : drsnavdahy : uta : 
vidiyd : utd : spad@maidayad : aitamaiy : 
aruvastam : upariy : : [us}icd. 

As against my previous translation, 
vidiyd means not ‘in the city’, but ‘in the 
palace’, where Darius attended to busi- 
ness when he was not campaigning; ma- 
nas- means not ‘will-power’, but ‘thinking 
power’, as in line 14; upariy means not 
‘over’, which is rather lacking in clarity, 
but ‘over and above’. Thus in proper tem- 
poral succession three faculties are exer- 
cised by Darius: usiy, ‘understanding’ of 
what is heard (and seen); manas-, the 
‘thinking power’ which is applied to what 
has been understood; aruvastam, the ‘ac- 
tivity’ which follows the conclusions 
reached by the thinking. 

Revised translation: ‘When what has 
been done by me thou shalt see or hear of, 
both in the palace and in the war-camp, 
this (= what I have done) is my activity 
over and above my thinking power and 
my understanding.’ 
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On the Tomb of Darius at Nagé-i- 
Rustam, behind the figure of the King, 
there are three sculptured attendants, 
one above the other. In view of the lack 
of perspective employed by the artist, we 
must take the topmost figure as the figure 
farthest from the King, and the middle 
figure as placed in front of the top figure. 
These two figures are identified by in- 
scriptions called respectively DNe and 
DNd. 

DNe marks the top figure as Gobryas 
the spear-bearer; he holds a spear in his 
hand, and has a bow hanging over his left 
shoulder. DNd reads thus: Aspacand : 
vacabara : Darayavahaus : rsdyabiyahya : 
isuvam : darayatiy ‘Aspathines the vacga- 
bearer holds the isued- of Darius the 
King’. Aspathines is, like Gobryas, stand- 
ing, with a linear object grasped in his 
right hand, while a mighty bow, much 
heavier than that of Gobryas, hangs over 
his left shoulder. Accordingly, we must 
conclude that vaga- means ‘bow’ and that 
isuvd- denotes the linear object in his 
hand.? But for neither word is there an 
acceptable etymology.* 

On the Rock of Behistan there are two 
sculptured attendants behind Darius; the 
farther holds a spear, the nearer grasps 
the bow and has a quiver full of arrows 
hanging from his left shoulder. They are 
clearly the spear-bearer and the bow- 
bearer respectively, though neither is 
identified by an inscription. In a Per- 
sepolis relief (Fig. 14 in E. F. Schmidt’s 


?I wish by this note to correct my own mistaken 
translation of DNd in Lang., XV (1939), 174-75, and 
to give a firm basis for the correct interpretation. 


*The old interpretation of isurd- as ‘quiver’ or 
‘bow-case’, derivative of the cognate of Av. iiu-, Skt. 
igu-, both meaning ‘arrow’, involves the admission 
of an error in writing, s for §, and does not suit the 
sculptured object which Aspathines holds. 
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Treasury of Persepolis, page 22), there are 
a number of figures standing behind the 
enthroned Darius. The rearmost are two 
spear-bearers standing abreast, each hold- 
ing one spear which is grasped by both 
hands; the next in front has the King’s 
battle-ax in his right hand, and a bow and 
quiver slung over his left shoulder by : 
strap which he holds in his left hand. The 
agreement of these representations con- 
vinces me that the functionary in front 
of the spear-bearer or spear-bearers is pri- 
marily the bow-bearer, and that what- 
ever else he has is a later addition histori- 
cally; the very wording ‘holds the isuvd-’ 
in DNd shows that what he holds in his 
hand is not his primary concern. 

Now there have been several divergent 
identifications of the object held by Aspa- 
thines, some of which are listed by Weiss- 
bach in his article, “Die Keilinschriften 
am Grabe des Darius Hystaspis,” in 
Abhandl. d. phil.-hist. Klasse d. kin. sdchs. 
Ges. d. Wiss., XXIX, No. 1 (1911), 41 
43.4 But we now have positive identifi- 
cations made by P. J. Junge in Klio, 
XXXII (1940), 22-23, and by E. F. 
Schmidt from the photograph taken by 
the Persepolis Expedition and communi- 
cated to me by letter from Cameron, that 
this object is the battle-ax, the same 
weapon which the bow-bearer holds in 
the Persepolis relief. Yet isued- ‘battle- 
ax’ remains now, as before, without an 
etymology. 

Therefore translate DNd: ‘Aspathines, 
the bow-bearer, holds the battle-ax of 
Darius the King.’ 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
‘ Weissbach here establishes the last word of DNb 


as ddérayatiy, against the previous reading ddrayatd; 
ef. adso his chart, op. cit., p. 30 
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HAWRON-EM-HAB OR HAREMHAB? 


KEITH C. SEELE 


nur 

N my recent review of Mercer’s Horus! ment in several royal names of the Rames- mos 

I rejected the reading Hawriin-em- side period or earlier, specifically in that - 

5 hab of the name of the last king of the of the Hittite princess (sho $43) of St 

Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty, as pro- 
posed originally by Champollion,? later the “marriage stela” of Ramesses II and whi 
advanced anew by Montet and Bucher, other monuments® and in that of the con 
and no accepted by several other writ pharaoh Thee 
ers.* I promised to present the evidence in 
support of the traditional and, as I be- covery of Hwrwn in Egypt is now so othe 


lieve, the correct reading. Readers of the 
article in which Montet and his colleague 
first advanced the new interpretation may 
recall that its occasion was the discovery 
at Tanis of a granite group portraying 
Ramesses II as a child (ms) with the sun- 
disk (R*‘) on his head and holding the 
$w.t plant in his left hand,‘ while behind 
him, on a larger scale, stands the faleon 


fully substantiated by additional exam- 
ples, most of which are listed or cited by 
Posener elsewhere in this Journal,’ that 
his place in the Egyptian pantheon cannot 
be disputed. How long before the time of 
Thutmose III he was known to the Egyp- 
tians still remains to be determined.*® 
But what, then, is the “‘evidence’’ for 
supposing that the name of Hwrwn is con- 


god Hwrwn, whose name ja A ap- tained in the nomen of Haremhab, and 
pears on each side of the base of the sculp- 2°t that of Horus, as hitherto universally 
ture.5 Having thus established the exist- accepted by Egyptologists after Cham- is fi 
ence in Egypt of the Canaanite god Hau- Pollion? It appears to be based entirely on = 
ron, the authors move immediately to the the presence in the cartouche of an ¥, of 
conclusion that his name occurs as an ele-_ less often ~~, in the space behind and at 
‘Mercer, Horus, Royal God of Egypt (1942), esp. sometimes above the dD: The examples a 
135-36, igion, V 44), 
- em i, in the Review of Religion, VIIT (1944), ited by Montet and Bucher® are drawn self 
2 Who spelled it Horonemheb, according to Mon- exclusively from Gauthier’s Livre des rois the 
tet and Bucher, Revue biblique, XLIV (1935), 158-59 d’ Egypte 10 and thev inelude all those : 
(without citation of source). We scaresiy need to feel SIX 
bound by Champollion's reading. He had never heard * Kuentz, “La ‘Stéle du mariage’ du Ramsés Il, the 
of the god Haur6n. in Annales du service, XXV (1925), 235-36; all known i 
Montet and Bucher, op. cit.; Edwards, Hiero- and ti 
glyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, etc., in the British 3 Ae alon 
Museum, Vol. VIII (1939), Pl. 27; Smithers, Journal "Cf. pp. 240-42, the 
of Egyptian Archaeology, XXVI (1941), 164 (who 8 Ibid. The example in Pap. Ermitage 1116 A : 
merely expresses the opinion that “there is some verso, 86, from the coregency of Thutmose III and siral 
evidence” for the proposed reading, without stating Amenhotep II is the earliest known occurrence of men 
whether he adheres to it); Albright, BASOR, No. 84 __ the name of Hwrwn, but one can scarcely doubt that 
(1941), p. 9; Montet, Mélanges Maspero, I? (1935- he was introduced to Egypt by the Hyksos. In that A 
38), 502. Mercer himself has apparently not accepted event it is surprising that he should have been adopted doul 
Montet's proposal. into the pantheon by the Egyptians so quickly after 12 
‘This method of dramatizing the royal name the expulsion of the invaders. ’ 
Ramesses (R‘-m§-Sw) is the sole reason for represent- ® Revue biblique, XLIV, 158, n. 3. rT 
ing the king as a child in this sculpture. II, 384-94. The authors cite the Roman nu- - 
’ Montet and Bucher, Revue bibligue, Vol. XLIV, merals of Gauthier’s list by Arabic numbers (with an ll. 1 
Fig. 1 on p. 156, Pl. V. error, ‘‘no 70,"" where they intended ‘‘no 10’’). 125: | 
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writings, twenty-six in number, of the 
nomen which contain the n, among them 
the important hieratic specimen from the 
graffito in the tomb of Thutmose IV, 
numbered XIII by Gauthier, which is the 
most significant of all because of the ar- 
rangement of the signs. They then admit" 
that some of the examples suppress the n 
and list five of the fifteen in Gauthier 
which lack the n. The latter group, they 
contend, is mostly from private monu- 
ments (as if such examples somehow pos- 
sess less phonetic significance than any 
others). However, even one of these 
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reading Hr-m-hb of the nomen is correct, 
it is evident that the last three hieroglyphs 
only in the cartouche have been disposed 
of, while a group of four signs at the top, 
as well as the ¢/ behind the falcon, re- 
main unconsidered. Montet believes this 
to be the final consonant of the divine 
name Hwrwn. He reads the initial group 
as mr(y)-Imn, consisting of a perfective 
passive participle followed by a direct 
genitive, the phrase to be translated “‘be- 
loved of Amun.”’ Thus the entire name is 
understood as ‘‘Hawridin-em-hab, beloved 
of Amun.” On the other hand, the tradi- 


UF 


1 


is found on a statue of Tutankhamun 
usurped by Haremhab, another on a dyad 
of King Haremhab and Min, while most 
of the remainder, indeed, occur in the 
tomb which Haremhab prepared for him- 
self at Sakkarah before his accession to 
the throne. Thus there are some twenty- 
six cartouches in the Livre des rois with 
the n and fifteen without it. If judgment 
is to be made on the basis of statistics 
alone, the balance is decidedly in favor of 
the reading with n. We shall find it de- 
sirable, however, to examine all the ele- 
ments of the full royal name. 

A typical example of Haremhab’s 
double cartouche is reproduced in Figure 
1." If it is assumed that the traditional 

“Of. n. 9 above. 


“Figure 1 is adapted from Lepsius, Denkmdler, 
Ill, 1214; Fig. 2 from ibid., 122e; Fig. 3A from ibid., 
125; Fig. 3B from ibid., 1346; Fig. 3C from Calverley 


Fria. 2 


tional. interpretation of the signs simply 
assumes the of to be the n of the indirect 
genitive and reads Hr-m-hb mr-n-Imn, 
“Haremhab, beloved of Amun.”’ When 
the cartouche is arranged vertically on a 
monument, as in Figure 1, this is obvious- 
ly the most natural treatment of the 4, 
for the construction passive participle plus 
indirect genitive n occurs thousands of 
times in Egyptian names and other con- 
texts." In horizontal cartouches, however, 
and Broome, The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos, 
Vol. III (1938), Pl. 4. 


3In the Nineteenth Dynasty, shortly after 
Haremhab, in the nomina of Seti (1) mr(y)-n-Pth, 
Merenptah (Mr-n-Pth hip-hr-m*.t), Seti (11) mr-n- 
Pth, Siptah mr-n-Pth, all with the verb mr; in the 
prenomina of Mn-m?*.t-R* étp-n-R* Seti l, Wér-m*t-R* 
étp-n-R* Ramesses II, Mn-mi-R* étp-n-R* Amenmose, 
W ér-hprw-R* étp-n-R* Seti IL, *h-n-R* Stp-n-R* Siptah; 
and in the Twentieth Dynasty, Wér-A‘w-R* étp-n-R* 
Sethnakht, with the verb 4ip. Since the structure of 
Egyptian names varied in different periods according 


| 
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the $f is regularly separated from the 
=<. sign by the tall figure of the falcon 
(Fig. 2). Hence the ¥f stands intrusively 
between the noun subject and the adver- 
bial predicate of the nonverbal sentence 
Hr m hb, “Horus is in festival.”’ Troubled 
by such an obvious violation of Egyptian 
grammar, Montet found an easy solution 
to the problem by taking the intrusive n 
as the final consonant of a divine name 
hy, which now becomes the subject 
of a normal nonverbal sentence. How- 
ever, experience in the study of royal 
cartouches should have precluded any 
expectation in them of the normal order 
of words and signs as employed in Egyp- 
tian literary or monumental texts. 

Even the use of Gauthier’s Livre des 
rois, which, be it remembered, prints prac- 
tically all cartouches in horizontal lines of 
hieroglyphic type, regardless of the direc- 
tion of the originals, would reveal con- 
siderable variation and inconsistency in 
the arrangement of signs in royal names. 
Scholars are unanimous in holding that 
printed texts are useless in studying any 
phase of Egyptian paleography. The ob- 
servation of such variations and abnor- 
malities must be made ultimately from 
photographs or facsimiles, unless the 
originals are available. In the cartouches, 
most of these variations occur in the epi- 
thets added to the basic names of the 
kings. In the case under discussion, we 
have to deal with one of these. Of scores 
and scores of examples, I have selected a 
to fashion, I have selected examples from the age of 
Haremhab exclusively. Indeed, his own prenomen 
Dér-hprw-R* &tp-n-R* itself contains the participle stp 
plus genitive n, just as his nomen has that of mr plus 
the same n. For the use of this construction in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, before the time of Haremhab, 
see, e.g.. Gauthier, op. cit., Il, 318, XXXITIB and 
XXXVIII, both with &fp-n-R* in the prenomen 
Nb-m*.t-R° of Amenhotep III; and XXXVI, with 
mr-n-R*, also in Amenhotep III's prenomen. (To con- 


strue the n as a formative element of the perfective 
relative form does not essentially alter the argument.) 
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few to illustrate this widespread practice 
on the Egyptian monuments. 

First, let us consider the early form of 
the personal name of the heretic king 
Akhnaton on the lintel of Theban tomb 
No. 192,'* where the several hieroglyphs 
of the additional epithet |[—§~, 
‘“‘Great in his lifetime,”’ are scattered arbi- 
trarily throughout the cartouche, quite 
regardless of normal word order or of its 
relationship to the name *Jmn-htp Ntr- 
hk3-W3s.t. In the contemporary Tomb 
No. 188 this epithet is omitted altogether, 
while at Amarna and elsewhere it regu- 
larly occurs outside the cartouche." 

The inexperienced paleographer would 
certainly be puzzled by cartouches of 
Thutmose IV so different fror> one anoth- 


er as I fh and (> = 2) 
iy 


with the two words of the epithet A‘ h°w 
separated by the personal name Dhuwty- 
més in the first one and united after it in 
the second. Apart from the abnormal 
writing of més, both these versions of the 
nomen, as well as several other variants, 
are frequent in this reign. 

Still more striking is the freedom of ar- 
rangement encountered in the signs con- 
stituting the nomen of Queen Hatshepsut 
on several of the scarabs found in the 
foundation deposits from her temple at 
Deir el Bahri, excavated by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art.'? While the 9 
of H3.t usually precedes the ‘§ of 
§psw.t, the other hieroglyphs necessary 
to the name are scattered at the whim of 
the lapidary. 

Again, though the prenomen of Ra- 


“4 JEA, Vol. [IX (1923), Pl. XXII, 1. 

18 Typical examples may be seen in Davies, The 
Rock Tombs of El Amarna, Vol. I (1903), Pils. XVII, 

16 Cairo No. 23088, published by Ahmed Bey 
Kamal, Tables d’offrandes (1909), p. 72. 

17 Winlock, Excavations at Deir el Bahri (1942), 
Pl. 43. 
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messes I may be considered to be written 


normally as (ces 2) examples exist 


also of the type (ce ==)" with trans- 


position of mn and ph. That the correct 
reading of the name is Mn-ph.ty-R° is 
evident from the hieratic examples with 
full phonetic writing.*° 

For displacement of the genitive word 
n, as it so frequently occurs in the nomen 
of Haremhab, numerous examples may be 
found in the cartouches of Seti I, his 
younger contemporary, whose reign be- 
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name of Ptah (Fig. 3C),?* which regularly 
stands at the beginning. Occasionally, the n 
is omitted altogether;** it may be written 
twice (in error) ;* or it may be placed after 
the name of Ptah, with the mr sign at the 
end of the cartouche.” A similar practice 
may be observed in the name of Ramesses 


II’s favorite queen, whose cartouche 

is frequently written 


with transposition of the second « and 
i, but above all with the’ genitive word 
~—- before instead of after the passive par- 
ticiple mr(y).t, where it belongs.?’ 


<> 


gan only a few years after Haremhab’s 
death. The most frequent form of Seti’s 


B 


with the —- at the end, but many others 
may be cited with n immediately follow- 
ing the mr sign, either at the end of the 
cartouche (Fig. 3B),™ or directly after the 


'§ Less often with a single ph sign; commonly with 
the addition of one or two ¢'s after ph, as in Seele, 
Coregency of Ramses II with Seti I and the Date of the 
Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak (1940), Fig. 13, right 
doorjamb, upper register 


'* Gauthier, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 4, VIII, D; p. 5, 
XIV; p. 7, XXVIII; p. 8, XX XIII, F (with two ¢’s); 
p. 8, XX XVIII (with two ph signs). 

*” Ibid., p.6, XXV; p. 8, XXXVI. 

" Ibid., p. 13, XI; p. 15, XVIII; p. 16, XXI and 
XXII; p. 17, XX VI; Seele, op. cit., Figs. 8, 10, and 12. 
So far as I know, no one has ever suggested that it be 
read Styn mr(y)-Pth! 


"Gauthier, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 14, XV; p. 16, 


XXIII, A; p. 17, XXV, C and E; p. 21, XX XIX, 
B, ete. 


Cc 


} 


I have perhaps multiplied examples un- 
duly in an effort to demonstrate the more 
or less arbitrary arrangement of signs in 
Egyptian cartouches, but, having done so, 
I am convinced that no one wil doubt the 
prevalence of such inconsistency, espe- 
cially in royal names of the early Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, about the time of Harem- 


3 A 


23 Ibid., p. 15, XX, C; p. 18, XXVI, D (with sub- 
stitution of Amun for Ptah). This epithet, mr(y)-n- 
Imn disposes of Montet's argument, Mélanges Mas- 
pero, I*, 502, n. 6, that even “‘si l'on dit mry n R* ou 
mry n Pth on dit toujours mry imn.”’ Actually, both 
mry-n-Imn and mry-Imn occur, and Akkadian 
mai-amana and Greek Miapyouwr provide evidence for 
the pronunciation of the latter only. They have no 
bearing on the existence of the former 


** Gauthier, ep. cit., Vol. III, p. 14, XVI; p. 15, 
XVII; p. 21, XX XIX, A. 


% Ibid., p. 17, XXV,G. 
* Ibid., p. 18, XXXIT, B, C, and D. 


27 Capart and Werbrouck, Thebes (1926), Fig. 109; 
for n after mr.t in her cartouche cf. tbhid., Fig. 85. 
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hab. Furthermore, just as the reading of 
Ramesses I’s prenomen Mn-ph.ty-R° is 
assured by the hieratic writing,*® so we 
may accept the hieratic as conclusive 
evidence for the correct form of Harem- 
hab’s nomen. Perhaps the best example is 
found in the graffito of the eighth year of 
Haremhab, on a wall of the tomb of Thut- 
mose IV in Biban al-molik,”’ in which it 
is written in normal hieratic characters: 


iN No , Hr-m-hb mr-n- 


Imn. Everything is in order here, even 
to the customary honorific position of the 
name of Amun at the beginning. A second 
hieratic inscription, dated in Year 7,°° 
writes the name Hr-m-hb alone, without 
the epithet mr(y)-n-Imn. In Year 27 of 
the reign, when Haremhab visited his 
mortuary temple at Medinet Habu, that 
event was recorded by a graffito written 
on the shoulder of a statue.** The king’s 
name is there written in the full hieratic 


style, almost purely phonetically, és 


SRIITD 
», with the falcon on the standard as 
divine determinative after the name of 
Horus, and with the element mry-Jmn 
without intervening n, as sometimes in 
the name of Seti I,* and outside the car- 
touche. 

The evidence of these three hieratic 


28 See n. 20 above. 


2° Carter and Newberry, The Tomb of Thoutmésis 
IV (1904), p. xxxiii; Gauthier, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 386, 
XIII. 


Ibid., p. 385, XII. 


3! Hélscher, The Temples of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
(1939), p. 107, Figs. 89-90. 


32 See n. 24 above. It is not impossible that car- 
touches of Haremhab without a written n (see n. 9 
above) contain the epithet mry-’Imn, those with it, 
mr(y)-n~Imn, i.e., with either the direct or the in- 
direct genitive. 


inscriptions, when considered along with 
the various hieroglyphic versions of the 
name,** allows no possible doubt as to the 
function of the n of the cartouche: it is the 
genitive word after the passive participle. 

But there is still better evidence that 
the n in Haremhab’s cartouche is not the 
final consonant of the name of Hawrin. 
For a survey of all the certain known ex- 
amples of that god’s name, most of which 
are listed or referred to by Posener else- 
where in this issue of the Journal,** re- 
veals no instance of the writing } Y, 
either in hieroglyphic or in hieratic. In- 
deed, there is surprisingly little variation 
in the spelling of the name in manuscripts 
or on monuments. It is everywhere writ- 
ten phonetically, as it certainly would 
have been written in the three graffiti of 
Haremhab, had it been an element of his 
name. It is an axiom of hieratic studies 
that the fullest writings, with multiplica- 
tion of phonetic complements, etc., regu- 
larly occur in the cursive script. In hiero- 
glyphic, then, and much more in Late 
Egyptian hieratic, dd & can be positively 
excluded as a writing of the name of the 
Canaanite god Hawrin.* 

It is no less certain on historical grounds 


23 Note especially Hilscher, op. cit., Pl, 50, g, 
where the n occurs after the hieroglyphs in 
the top of the cartouche and extends entirely across the 
space above and before the falcon of the name Hr-m- 
kb. In this case there can be no doubt of the sculptor’s 
intention to construe the n with the preceding rather 
than with the following signs. The same is true in 
Pls. 45, A; 46, A (top); see also Fig. 82, with discussion 
on p. 100. 


See pp. 240-42; cf. also Albright, AJ/SL, 
(1936), 4. 


* Thus the iN which once occurs (in error) for iN 


in the name of Ramesses II's Hittite princess is 
automatically disposed of (see n. 6 above). Her name 
was certainly M?}.t-nfrw-R‘, ‘‘She who sees the beauty 
of Re,”’ and not, as Montet proposes, M33.t-nfrw-R* 
Hwrwn, ‘‘celle qui voit la perfection de R& et d'How- 
roun.”’ 
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that Haremhab had no connection with 
Hawrtn. Since he was a commoner who 
ultimately attained the Egyptian throne, 
we are unusually well informed about the 
period anterior to his accession.* Several 
of his earlier monuments have survived, 
including a portion of his tomb at Sak- 
karah, the blocks of which are now seat- 
tered throughout the museums of Europe. 
One will search in vain on these pre-royal 
monuments for the occurrence of an n 
after the falcon in Haremhab’s name 
(which in that stage of his life was obvi- 
ously not inclosed in a cartouche). The 
explanation of its absence is almost too 
obvious to mention. It came into use only 
when, as king, he, like many other phar- 
aohs who preceded and followed him, 
added to his personal name the royal epi- 
thet mr(y)-n-Imn, “beloved of Amun,” 
which expressed his relationship to the 
god of the empire. 

Haremhab was a native of Hat-nesut, 


“Cf. Pfliiger, Haremhab und die Amarnazeit 
(Teildruck: Haremhabs Laufbahn bis zur Thron- 
besteigung) (1936), bibliography scattered through- 
out the notes, but especially p. 61. 
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whose patron god was Horus.*’ It was 
from this god that he derived his name, 
and all his life long he was proud to call 
himself Haremhab,** “Horus is in festi- 
val,”’ and to boast of Horus, Lord of Hat- 
nesut, as his father who had “established 
his son upon his eternal throne.”’ When 
upon his accession to the throne he pro- 
mulgated his name as the Son of Re, we 
may confidently conclude that he did not 
surrender to the foreigner Hawrtin any of 
the allegiance which he had always paid 
to “the god of his city.” 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
Universiry or CHicaco 

+? Cf. his coronation inscription, Breasted, Ancient 
Records, Vol. III, §27. For the identification of 
Hat-nesut see now Kees, Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische 
Sprache, LVIIIL (1923), 98-99. If Brugsch’'s copy can 
be trusted (Thesaurus, V, 1074-78), all examples of 
Haremhab’'s nomen in this important inscription lack 


the n, whether the epithet mr(y)-’Imn is present 
(ll. 1 and 19) or absent (1. 15). 


** Professor John A. Wilson reminds me of the 
consistent spelling of Hr-m-hb without n (since there is 
no additional epithet) as a personal name from the 
Middle Kingdom to the Saitic period (variant writ- 
ings, especially of Hr, in Ranke, Die dgyptischen Per- 
sonennamen, I [1935], 248, No. 7; 251, No. 12). These, 
together with the Greek apuas, are unanimous in 
pointing to the god Horus as the divinity represented 
in the name, 
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ANS attendre la publication des stéles 
du Nouvel Empire dédiées au dieu 
Houroun et découvertes vers 1936 

au voisinage du sphinx de Gizeh,' il 

semble utile de signaler dés 4 présent 

quelques mentions de cette divinité qui, 
autant que je sache, n’ont pas encore été 
révélées. 

Sur le terrain strictement égyptologique 
on n’a produit jusqu’ici que deux exemples 
stirs de ce nom divin. Le premier se lit sur 
un groupe de granit découvert par Montet 
& Tanis et qui représente un dieu-faucon 
protégeant Ramsés II. Le texte qui court 
autour du socle nomme ce roi: “Le dieu 
bon, W6r-M.t-R° Stp-n-Rs, fils de Ra, 
Ramsés Meriamon, aimé de Houroun 
(| 4) de (la ville) Ramsés Meri- 


amon.” Le deuxiéme document est le 
pap. magique Harris dans lequel 
i> est nommé quatre fois* et dans un 
passage se trouve mis en paralléle avec 
Horus (verso 2?). 

A ces exemples il y a lieu d’ajouter les 
suivants: 

1° Pap. Ermitage 1116 A verso, 86 


1 Cf. Syria, XVIII (1937), 405.—A l'époque M. J. 
Spiegel était chargé de copier ces stéles et je lui ai 
communiqué les exemples de Hrn que je possédais. 
Comme, & ma connaissance, il ne les a pas utilisés et 
n'a pas poursuivi ce travail, j'estime nécessaire de 
les publier moi-méme. 


2 Montet et Bucher, Rev. biblique, XLIV (1935), 
153-65. 


* Verso 1’, 2', 22, 2%. Voir le commentaire de ces 
passages dans Albright, AJSL, LIII (1936), 1-12, a 
qui nous devons l'étude la plus compléte sur le dieu 
Houroun. L’auteur est revenu sur la question dans 
BASOR, 70, 23 et 76, 9 (et encore 84, 7-12), que je 
n'ai pas pu consulter; cf. encore Dupont-Sommer, 
RHR, CXX (1939), 153-56. 


HOUROUN: NOUVELLES MENTIONS DE CETTE DIVINITE 


G. POSENER 
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(date: corégence de Thoutmosis III et 
d’Aménophis II; provenance probable: 
région memphite). Dans ce registre des 
livraisons de grain on lit, entre autres, le 

2° Dépdts de fondation provenant 
semble-t-il du temple du grand sphinx de 
Gizeh. Ces objets appartenaient jadis 
Clot-Bey et se trouvent maintenant dans 
la Wilbour Collection. Sur certaines 
piéces, telles qu’une plaque émaillée 


bleue, figure le texte: 


) “Le dieu bon, °3-hpr-R° (Aménophis 
II?),° aimé d’Harmakhis”’ et ‘‘Le dieu bon, 
3-hpr-R*, aimé de Houroun dans l’hori- 
zon.’” 

3° Inscription palimpseste découverte 
par M. E. Baraize dans le “rest-house”’ de 
Toutankhamon au cours des travaux 
effectués prés du grand sphinx de Gizeh 
(Fig. 1).7 Il reste du texte original les 
traces d’un grand cartouche et des plumes 
qui devaient surmonter un deuxiéme 
cartouche. La nouvelle titulature donne 
4 droite, le nom et le prénom de Toutankh- 


‘Var.: © au lieu de m *h.t. 


‘ L’omission du pluriel aprés Apr se rencontre sur 
d'autres monuments d' Aménophis II. 


*Epithéte empruntée & Harmakhis ( =‘Horus 
dans l‘horizon’’). —Je dois la connaissance de cet 
exemple & M. A. H. Gardiner qui a eu l’'amabilité de 
me ie communiquer par l'entremise de M. J Cerny 
Cf. Syria, X VIII (1937), 405. 


7 Je remercie M. E. Baraize d’avoir bien voulu me 
fournir cette photographie. 
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amon suivis par le cartouche de sa femme 6° Stéle dite “de la fille de Chéops,””” 
nh.s-n-Imn; & gauche on lit: | }#s }, musée du Caire JE 2091 (date: époque 
Adq “aimé de Houroun.” saite?). Le nom Houroun n’y a pas été 


4° Pap. Sallier IV verso 4° (date: vers "econnu jusqu’ici; il semble bien pourtant 
le milieu du régne de Ramsés II). J. Cerny "il figure dans deux endroits de cette 
a reconnu dans ce passage la mention de UTieuse inscription dont I’édition critique 


? Wes et l'étude approfondie sont encore A faire. 
et “la demeure de PP 
e | asp Les passages en question sont les suivants: 


es, le 


nx de 
dis A 

dans 
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\ophis 
1 bon, 
|"hori- 
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de 
avaux 
Gizeh 
ial les 
ylumes 
ixiéme 
donne 
tankh- 5° Pap. Turin 1882 verso 3° (date: sans A? — ~, et 

doute fin de la XIX* dyn.)* Il y est ques- 

tion de “trainer la pierre pour)” YC 

#s traducteurs successifs du texte consi- 
ntre sur — Ae le Hr dans Mem- du exte 
déraient 2<" comme un déterminatif et 

phis.” Comme Hr ne semble pas étre connu 
= ** Horus 
» de cet © Voir la bibliographie dans Daressy, RT, XXX 


ilité de et de lire encore une fois | @ #1 (4% (1908), 1-10, et Breasted, Ane. Rec. I, §§ 177-180; 
Gerng ) > ajouter Wreszinski, AZ, XLVIII (1910), 174-76 


par ailleurs, il est permis de restituer 


“Houroun.”’ 
‘(The original text has a human-headed sphinx 
‘Cf. Gardiner, L.-Ey. Misc., 91°* et 91a, 14s with uraeus and curved beard.—Epiror's nore.} 


* Ibid., 12319, (Sign reversed in the original —Epiror's nore.) 
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lisaient dans le premier passage hw n Hr- 
m-3h.t. Mais dans le deuxiéme le — qui 
suit *s" constituait une difficulté et on 
a été obligé de proposer une correction et 
de restituer ( ) devant obtenant 
ainsi la méme expression que dans |’autre 
phrase. Le sens généralement admis était 
“le sphinx d’Harmakhis.”’ 

Bien que le mot “hw-sphinx de Gizeh” 
figure dans tous les dictionnaires, je ne 
crois pas qu’on le connaisse par d’autres 
monuments que la Stéle “de la fille de 
Chéops.'* Une correction de texte qui 
conduit 4 un drat est une mauvaise cor- 
rection, et il semble préférable d’inter- 
préter les deux passages différemment. Je 
traduirai le premier: “la place de Hou- 
roun-Harmakhis" est au sud de la de- 
meure d’Isis,”’ ete., et le deuxiéme: “la 
demeure d’Isis, dame de la Pyramide, est 
prés de la demeure de Houroun,” ete. 
Cette interprétation suppose l’emploi de 
2s"" pour et d’un dé- 
terminatif aprés Hrn,™ mais elle élude la 
difficulté constituée par — et surtout 
elle présente l’avantage de substituer A 
un mot douteux hw le nom maintenant 
bien attesté du dieu Houroun. 

Pour étre complet, il y a lieu d’ajouter 

1 Les dictionnaires y ajoutent l'exemple du pap. 


de Turin (5°) of on lit pourtant Hwrw et non Hw. 
Quant au passage dans Brugsch, Thes., 754 N° 22a 


(Esne re — hb: il s'agit ici non de Hw ou de 
Hwrw, mais de l'adverbe m-h?}.t: “il (Khnoum) a existé 
au début.”’ 


Ou, selon une suggestion de M. P. Lacau, 
“Houroun dans lhorizon"’ (cf. 2°), en lisant | a 
la place de }. 


texte comporte d'autres bizarreries, cf. 
Wreszinski, op. cit. 
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A’ ces exemples les noms géographiques 


| S=s qui se trouvait dans le nome 
Busirite” et | @ prés de Naucratis,” 


ainsi que le nom propre théophore H(?) 
win=-ibwm qui se lit peut-étre dans les 


nouveaux textes de proscription du Mo- 
yen Empire.'® 

Des documents qui viennent d’étre 
briévement analysés il ressort qu’en 
Egypte Houroun était identifié 4 Harma- 
khis (2°, 6°) et au méme titre que celui-ci 
mis en relation avec la sphinx de Gizeh 
(2°, 3°, 6°). Populaire sous Thoutmosis II] 
dans la région memphite (1°) et officielle- 
ment reconnu dés le régne d’Aménophis II 
(2°), il avait sous les dyn. X VIII*-XIX° 
un temple (4°), prés du grand sphinx (2°), 
temple qu’on connaissait encore a |’é- 
poque tprdive (6°). 

Ces constatations découlent directe- 
ment des nouveaux exemples et suggérent 
la conclusion suivante: Houroun a été le 
nom donné au grand sphinx par les Syriens 
nombreux 4 Memphis sous le Nouvel 
Empire et pr Hrn n’était autre que le 
temple du grand sphinx (2°). Le surnom 
a été adopté par la population indigéne, 
ce qui n’a rien de surprenant A une époque 
od les nouveautés asiatiques étaient en 
vogue. 

Paris 
6 Bergmann, RT, VI (1885), 131-65: sarcophage 


de Basse Epoque conservé & Vienne. 
‘1? Cat. Gén., Spiegelberg, Die dem. Papyrus, p. 
271: Le Caire 31169, col. I recto, n° 24; date: III* 
siécle av. J. C. Voir Daressy, Sphinz, XIV (1910/11), 
159. 
18 Posener, Princes et Pays d'Asie et de Nubit, 
p. 74 (E 17); ef. Albright, BASOR, 83 (1941), 34 
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NFORTUNATELY, Posener has written his 
U article without having had access to Al- 
bright’s discussion of the tiles from the founda- 
tion deposits of Amenhotep II’s shrine near 
the sphinx.' Had he seen Albright’s Figure 2 
with the reproduction of the five tiles bearing 
the name of Hwrwn, I am not certain that he 
would have read the text as it now stands in 
the paragraph in which he mentions these ob- 
jects.* He there reads the last bird in the name 
of Hwrwn as the iN which appears in various 
other examples of the name, both hieratic and 
hieroglyphic. Albright, on the other hand, 
takes this sign to be the falcon determina- 
tive of the divine name, and the god sign as 
a second determinative, transcribing H-w- 
ru-ni (det. Horus, god)-m-h-t* and translat- 
ing “Haurén-on-the-Horizon.” He believes 
the name to be a substitute for ‘‘Horus-on-the- 
Horizon,” as found on the other half of the 
tiles.* 

For my own part, I believe Albright to be 
right in reading the bird sign as the falcon, 
but I doubt whether it is the first of two de- 
terminatives to the word Hwrwn. I should 
prefer to read and trans- 
late the entire inscription on the tiles of 
his Figure 2 as ““The Good God, “Okheprure, 
beloved of Hawrdn-Harmachis” (or “Haw- 
rin and Harmachis’’). Thus the god determi- 
native concludes the first of two divine names 
(Hwrwn), and the falcon is an ideogram begin- 

‘ BASOR, No, 84, pp. 7-12, with Figs. 1 and 2; cf. 
Posener's n. 3 on p. 240 of the Journal. 

* His second example. 

Op. cit., p. 9. 

‘Tbid., Fig. 1. 


‘I can find no parallel to the strange writing ® 
(never, I think, © , as Posener suggests) of the word 


“horizon,"’ but the reading seems beyond question. 


Is it possible that this is a blundering attempt to 
Write (Oy? 


HAWRUN-HARMACHIS: A COMMENT ON POSENER’S “HOUROUN” 


KEITH C. SEELE 
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ning a second one (Hr-m-2)|h.t = Harmachis).* 
The same combination of divinities (Hwrwn’s 
name written without either or is 


found again on the monument “de la fille de 
Chéops,’’? and it is apparently only another 
example of such well-known divine identifica- 
tions or associations as Amon-Re, Re-Atum, 
Sobek-Re, Re-Horus, Khepri-Atum, etc. 

The presence of the phonetic sign y likewise 
militates against Posener’s interpretation of 
the bird sign as } instead of the faleon. We do 
not expect these two signs to be combined, 
though one is not infrequently substituted for 
the other.* However, since my reading of the 
double name here eliminates any necessity of 
going into Albright’s odd suggestion that the 
\ serves “as indication of the prothetic vowel 
before the preposition m,’’* I merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that this sign occurs in the 

* Indeed, on the crudest of the five tiles in Fig. 2 
it is quite evident from the arrangement of the signs 
that the falcon was written by the designer only after 
his brush or pen had completed the slanting strokes 
and the god determinative. 

7 Cf. Posener’s sixth example _His n. 14 mentions 
a suggestion by Lacau to read }\ instead of ). If 
correct, it would yield the only undisputed occur- 
rence of H wrwn-m-!h.t and the only example of 4 wrwn 
written with falcon determinative. For the >» of 
certain hieratic writings merely replaces hiero- 
glyphic 4. The only published photograph of the 


monument in question reproduces the bird sign too 
indistinctly to permit a certain choice between vul- 
ture and falcon, but all published texts (some ad- 
admittedly inaccurate) appear to agree on the latter. 
Some hesitation in accepting Lacau’'s suggestion is 
therefore justified. 


*Cf. writings of Min =Mitanni, Albright, The 
Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography 
(1934), p. 46, B. 3; Burchardt, Die althanaandischen 
Fremdworte und Eigennamen im Aegyptischen, Vol. 
II (1910), No. 541; of Taanach, Albright, op. cit., 38, 
A. 15; Burchardt, op. cit., No. 1079; of Ascalon, ibid., 
No. 149; of ‘gn, ibid., No. 294, ete 


* BASOR, No. 84, p. 9. 
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name of Hwrwn on these tiles alone.'® Else- 
where it is replaced by }\, or both are ab- 
sent, as Posener’s list clearly demonstrates. 

A striking detail on the tiles is the fact that 
the word mry at the end of each inscription is 
turned in the same direction as all other signs 
on the six illustrated in Albright’s Figure 1 
which bear the divine name Hr-m-h.t, while 
it faces in the opposite direction from the other 
hieroglyphs on those with the double name 
Hwrwn-Hr-m-(3)h.t." I strongly suspect this 
arrangement to reflect some feature of the 
orientation of the building in which they 
served as foundation deposits. Perhaps it was 
a double structure similar to the temple at 


°The same tiles which contain the abnormal 
writing of the word “horizon.” 


1! In his Fig. 2. 


Kom Ombo, with Harmachis honored in one 
half and Hawrdn-Harmachis in the other. In 
that event, each group of six tiles would have 
been found beneath its proper division of the 
temple, with the orientation of mry (but why 
not rather the name of the god?)" relative to 
the position of the divine image, that is, the 
sphinx at Gizah. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
oF CHICAGO 


1 Cf. the reversed direction of the divine name in 
certain vertical columns of hieroglyphs on temple 
columns, where the obvious intention is to orient the 
god's name in the same direction as his figure; eg. 
Nelson, Schott, and Seele, Reliefs and Inscriptions 
at Karnak, Vol. I (1936), Pl. 52, B and D, col. 1: 
Pl. 53, C and D, col. 1; Pl. 54, C and D, col. 1, ete. 
It will be noted that all other hieroglyphs in these 
columns face the same way as the king to whom the 
inscriptions belong. 
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VALUED historical source for the relations 
between Egypt and Palestine-Syria about 
1100 B.c. is the Egyptian tale of the misfor- 
tunes of Wen-Amon.' This envoy came from 
Thebes to Gebal (Byblos) in Phoenicia to 
procure wood for the sacred barge of Amon. 
Just as he was about to sail back to Egypt 
with his cargo, certain enemies of his, the 
Theker, sailed into the harbor of Gebal and 
demanded that Zakar-Ba‘al, the prince of the 
city, arrest Wen-Amon. Zakar-Ba‘al informed 
Wen-Amon that he would make a statement on 
the next morning. The passage describing the 
beginning of this hearing (2:70-71) runs as 
follows: “When morning came, he [Zakar- 
Ba‘al] had his . . . . summoned, and he stood 
in their midst, and he said to the Theker: 
‘Why have ye come?’ ” 

The untranslated word is the interest of 
this note. Photographs amply confirm Gardi- 
— 


ner’s transcription of the word as — ~~ | 


mw-“dwt, or simply mw‘d, a singular, masculine 
noun. No satisfactory rendering of this word 
seems to have been effected.* 

The solution is so simple that it has evaded 
us previously. The Egyptian gives an ade- 
quate rendering of Hebrew 333 mé<d, 
“assembly,” with the one qualification that the 


1A papyrus in the Moscow Museum, first pub- 
lished by Golénischeff. Translations in Breasted, 
Ancient Records, Vol. IV, §§ 557 ff.; Erman, The Liter- 
ature of the Ancient Egyptians, pp. 174 ff. The latest 
transcription of the text in Gardiner, Late-Egyptian 


Stories, pp. 61 ff. I have also photographs of the manu- 
script 


* Breasted and Erman both leave the word un- 
translated. Gardiner's suggestion, in Mélanges Mas- 
pero, I, 492-93, that it is a strange compound 
meaning “‘bodyguard,’’ derived as a “‘modified and 
misunderstood quotation"’ of an earlier literary work, 
is tentative. 


THE ASSEMBLY OF A PHOENICIAN CITY 


JOHN A. WILSON 


word should have human rather than land 
determinative. Mé@d is familiar in such 
phrases as “picked men of the assembly” 
(Num. 16:2) or “Tent of Assembly” (Exod. 
27:21, ete.). Zakar-Ba‘al of Gebal had a city 
council, probably referred to in Ezek. 27:9: 
“the elders of Gebal and her wise men.’”* 
Wen-Amon thus supplies us correctly with 
a Semitic word for “assembly, council,” known 
from Hebrew but not yet from Phoenician.‘ 
We read: “He had his assembly summoned, 
and he stood in their midst, and he said ~ 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


* Contenau, La Civilisation phénicienne, pp. 96-97, 
gives what is known about Phoenician city govern- 
ment. The evidence for a city council is chiefly from 
classical sources. 


‘ The editor points out that, although mé‘éd is as 
yet unknown in Phoenician, the root y‘d is attested 
by the personal name ‘‘Eshmun-has-appointed-(him),"’ 
listed in Z. 8. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician 
Language, pp. 83, 107. 


‘In a letter Gardiner expresses his preference for 
his own ‘conjecture,’ mentioned in n. 2 above, and his 
doubt about my identification, because ‘Semitic 
words were never in Egyptian written that way, at 
least if they belong to the New Kingdom."’ One must 
admit that his objection should be valid if this were 
proper Egyptian of the New Kingdom. Compare, 
however, Albright's remarks on the “‘corruption"’ of 
the orthography in the Wen-Amon story: The Vocali- 
zation of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, p. 14. 
For the first part of our word, the writing of Moab as 
— | jJ=— mw-i-b in a geographical list of Ramses 
II seems applicable (Simons, Handbook for the Study 
of Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating to Western 


Asia, p. 155). For the structure of the second part of 
our word, analogies might be cited such as the writing 


of Raphia as <> 3) MV) r-ph in Papyrus Anastasi 


I, 27:7—8. Although Gardiner's experience carries real 
weight for his doubts, I urge that there are excep- 
tions to rule and that the aptness of the identification 
cannot be overlooked. 
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The System of the Quadriliteral Verb in Akkadi- 
an. By ALEXANDER Hemet. (“Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago, As- 
syriological Studies,” No. 13.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 
xviii+141. $1.25. 

The author treats his subject in three chap- 
ters.' The first deals with the quadriliterals 
outside of Akkadian (in Arabic, Syriac, He- 
brew, and Ethiopic) (pp. 3-23). The second 
lists the Akkadian forms at the author’s dis- 
posal (pp. 24-88). The third justifies the ar- 
rangement chosen in the second chapter and 
tries to understand the genesis of the Akkadian 
forms (pp. 89-129). The book closes with a 
summary (pp. 134-35) and with paradigms 
(pp. 136-41). 

The purpose of the first chapter is “to gain 
a better foundation for” the “observations” 
to be made (p. 2).? This is a widely practiced 
procedure, and it may have its good sides. 
Nevertheless, I think, it also has its dangers. It 
has in the past proved detrimental to Akkadi- 
an grammar. Really cogent principles for clas- 
sification in any language can come only from 
that language itself. It is futile to look in Ak- 
kadian for what has been observed in Arabic 
or Hebrew. One must not impose a reconstruc- 
tion of Primitive Semitic arrived at on the 
basis of West- and South-Semitie upon Akka- 
dian. As it is, the first chapter prejudices the 
author of the second. Its proper place would 
have been toward the end of the volume. 

The second chapter, the bulk of the book, 
presents the material in the form of quotations 


1 The author employs the terminology of Delitzsch's 
Assyrische Grammatik and the same author's Assyri- 
sches Handwérterbuch. I am accustomed to Ungnad’'s 
terminology (see his Babylonisch-assyrische Gram- 
matik) and shall follow it here. The only change I had 
to make is B (i.e., Basic Stem) for Ungnad's G (ie., 
Grundstamm). 


? Dr. Heidel informs me that p. 24 contains an un- 
fortunate misprint. In the middle of the first section 
one should read: ‘I shall present the forms already 
classified according to the principles derived from our 
observations in the third chapter.'’ Not “in the first 
chapter” as is printed. 
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with translations of the respective sentences. 
The collection is valuable and the translations 
are up to date and reliable. Various classes 
which present themselves easily enough are 
distinguished (for criticisms see presently); 
within the classes the arrangement is made ac- 
cording to “forms” and tenses, etc. There is 
one grammatical category, called by Heidel 
“permansive participle,” to which I have to 
take exception. It is nowhere defined; from 
the forms quoted—pa/urSumu, “gray(-haired), 
old,” palka, “‘wide,” naparda, “bright,” napar- 
ka, “failing’”’—it can be seen that the category 
comprises adjectives which are claimed as part 
of the verbal system because a corresponding 
verb exists, and their predicative forms look 
like “permansives.’’ Some such forms, e.g., 
Sahurru and Sagummu are outright called per- 
mansives, and sometimes even abstracts (like 
Supéltu, napalsuhtu) are included in this some- 
what loose terminology.* 

Heidel does not claim that his collections 
are complete, and nobody will expect absolute 
completeness. Nevertheless, I feel that verbs 
like utlella, “receive (so and so much) more 
than (elt)....,’* and, above all, the class 
consisting of imperfective verbs of movement 
like nagarruru, “‘writhe,’’> should not have 
been omitted.’ Structurally, nagarruru, ete., 
are not essentially different from naparsudu, 


2 napariudum in napariudum ul ippariid (p. 68) 
is clearly an absolute infinitive. 


‘ Frequent in mathematical texts (see Thureau- 
Dangin, RA, X XIX, 25). 

5’ Heidel may contend that all these verbs are tri- 
literals. But the infinitive nagarrurum is certainly not 
N of gardrum; this would be nagrurum. There is no 
place provided in the current grammars for these 
forms. They look like N based on D (cf. Eitan, /QR, 
XII 25 ff., and Albright, JQR, XIII, 503 ff.), but the 
doubling of the middle consonant may actually be due 
to the assimilation of an n. That is to say, the “‘pi‘el” 
involved may be of the type which I discussed in 
JAOS, LXII, 6 ff. 


*Other words are, e.g., nahallulu, “wriggle”; 
naharruru, “‘come to somebody's help’’; naiallulu, 
“creep.”’ Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik*, pp, 
284-85; B. Meissner, Beitrdge zum assyrischen W orter- 
buch, I, 42—43. 
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etc.; moreover, if nagarruru and its class is to 
be excluded for one reason or the other, the 
same reason would also apply to the class of 
Suharruru which the author did treat. 

One might well question the wisdom of in- 
vestigating a grammatical feature in “Akka- 
dian.” The alleged unity “Akkadian” has long 
since become split up in a number of different 
Akkadian dialects in various stages of develop- 
ment. It is not by chance that nobody has 
written a “Grammar of Akkadian”’ for almost 
forty years. None can ever be written again 
because we have learned that no problem of 
Akkadian grammar can fruitfully be discussed 
without steady consideration of dialectical 
differences. If there is any justification for 
Heidel’s treatment of the quadriliteral “in 
Akkadian,” it may be found in the relative 
scarcity of the available material. In fairness 
to the author, it should be especially empha- 
sized that he has made some valuable observa- 
tions on dialectical differences in his third 
chapter. 

This third chapter discusses the three 
classes of quadriliterals which were set up in 
the preceding chapter. After the paradigmatic 
verbs, they are called the classes parSumu, 
Suharruru, and nabalkutu. The first is said (p. 
24) to inflect on the piel pattern, the second 
(p. 26) on the Saf‘el-picel pattern,’ and for the 
third the term “nif<al class” (p. 46) is also used, 
since N takes the place of B therein. 

In the first class there is only one verb: 
parsumu. It is undeniable that the few forms 
ofa “I, 1” (i.e., B) that actually occur—all from 
Neo-Assyrian texts—are on the “piel pat- 
tern.” But what right do we have to call par- 
sumu, “old,” a “permansive participle” of the 
verb? This whole curious category is obviously 
created out of the endeavor to describe nouns 
as derivations of verbal “roots.” It is surpris- 
ingly hard for Semitists to free themselves 
from the fallacy of fictitious “roots” which the 
Arab grammarians introduced in the Middle 
Ages. In the case of parsumu it should be clear 
that the adjective for which occurrences can 

? Heidel adds ‘‘and Saf‘el pattern.”’ If I understand 
him correctly, this refers to his notion that originally 
the pattern of what he calls an ‘“‘old Saf‘el”’ (see pres- 


ently) was followed and that this was only secondarily 
adapted to the daf‘el-pi‘el pattern. 
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be quoted from the old dialects is much older 
and more original than the verb with the pe- 
culiar meaning “outlive (somebody),” which 
so far is known only in Neo-Assyrian. In my 
opinion, there can be no doubt that the verb 
is a denominative and arose from the phrase 
“see the gray hair in the beard of one’s de- 
scendants” (likewise attested only in Neo- 
Assyrian [see Heidel, p. 25}), so to speak “gray- 
beard someone.” In other words, the verb is 
secondary and probably not even common Ak- 
kadian. I would consider it a mistake to enter 
a verb parsumu, “outlive,” in the dictionary 
and to make the adjective pariumu, “gray 
(-haired), old,” its derivative. This would be as 
though Arabists would enter a verb hamdala, 
“praise God,” in their dictionary and assert 
that hamdulillah is its infinitive. 

The author’s second class—verbs on the 
Safel-picel pattern—is subdivided into three 
groups: (a) Suharruru, Suparruru, Sugallulu, 
Sugammumu; (b) Sukénu, Supélu; and (c) 
Shhn. I propose to deal with them in order. 

As far as group a is concerned, nobody will 
deny that these verbs inflect as the author 
states. But is his contention that & is the first 
“radical” correct in all these cases? I think it 
is correct in the case of Sugallulu (or whatever 
the correct infinitive was). Heidel could not 
know that in Old Babylonian texts* the pret- 
erit invariably appears as 75-qd-la-al exactly 
as in the one Old Assyrian form he quotes. Un- 
fortunately, other old forms are not available, 
but even so it is clear that we deal here with a 
type of quadriliteral for which no place is 
provided either in the current grammars or in 
the author’s scheme. Etymologically gil, 
“hang (intr.),”’ cannot possibly be separated 
from Sag@lu, “suspend” ;* the relationship was 
still felt in the older stages of Akkadian; the 
adaptation to the Saf‘el-picel pattern did not 
take place before the middle periods. 

Heidel’s position can also be defended in the 
case of Suharruru and Sugammumu, though in 
a way quite different from that which he fol- 
lows. Contrary to expectation, both these 


8 To be published in a forthcoming volume of Old 
Babylonian omen texts. 

* As Delitzsch taught in the first edition of his As- 
syrische Grammatik (1889); Heidel states (p. 95, n. 2) 
that ‘‘this would seem to be quite possible.” 
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verbs are intransitive: ‘““‘become numb, silent”’ 
and “become silent,’’ respectively. With both 
“permansive participles,” Sahurru and Saqum- 
mu, exist, furthermore, abstracts, Sahurratu/ 
Sahrartu and Saqgummatu. These words are 
taken from Babylonian contexts; this means 
that they are independent of any verbal sys- 
tem, since otherwise their prefix would appear 
as $u- in Babylonian, as it indeed does in the 
younger formations Suharru and Suharratu. 
The quoted words are morphologically’ to be 
compared with the adjective SapSaqu and the 
abstracts Sahlugtu, &/sahmastu, and Sanddtu. 
The conclusion is in order that uSparrir and 
u’gammim are denominatives from Sahurru, 
“numbed, paralyzed,”’ and Saqgummu, “quiet.” 
The relationship is the same as that between 
islim, “he got well,’”’ and Salmu, “being well, 
in good condition.”’ Ultimately the prefix in 
Sahurru and Sagummu is related to that of the 
Saf‘el. The former word probably belongs to 
Arab. garrun, “dull, inexperienced,’’ the pho- 
netics being similar to that in Akk. sehrum, 
“small” < *sahirum < *sagirum (cf. Arab. 
sagirun). The latter may well be related to 
Arab. gammun, “dry, withered.” 

The remaining verb, Suparruru, “scatter, 
spread,” is on a different level. It is transitive 
as a causative is expected to be. It can hardly 
be separated from naparruru, “split up into 
parts, disintegrate,’ a representative of the 
class of nagarrurum which was mentioned 
above. More distant relatives are pardru, 
“separate (intr.),”"" and its D purruru, “‘re- 
duce to pieces.” If Suparruru is to be listed as a 
quadriliteral, it is nevertheless a genuine Saf‘el. 

Heidel’s subclass 6 comprises the two verbs 
Sukénu, “prostrate one’s self,’ and Supélu, 


10 See Nyberg, Monde orientale, XIV, 150 ff. 


1! This is clear from passages in Old Babylonian 
omen texts (see n. 8), where we read athd iparraré, 
‘‘partners will separate’’ (and athi iptarra). The pas- 
sage concerning the faicon’s prey quoted by Delitzsch, 
HWB 545 (now CT, XXXIX, 28, 7) must be trans- 
literated accordingly. 

12 The remark may be added that some scholars in- 
terpret jukénu as a gestus performed with the hand; 
see Ehelolf, Studia orientalia, I (1925), 10, n. 2 (also 
A. Goetze and H. Pedersen, Muriilis Sprachldhmung, 
pp. 33 ff.), but, on the other hand, B. Meissner, Der 
Kuss im Alten Orient (‘SB der Berl. Akad., phil.-hist. 
Klasse"’ [1934], p. 917, n. 5). The question is of minor 
importance here. 
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““(ex)change.’’ Here again the initial § is con- 
sidered as an integral part of the stem. The two 
reasons which are given are unconvincing. 
Heidel argues first that Akkadian possesses no 
cognates that lack the §. This is not decisive; 
isolated elements occur in all languages, and 
their isolated nature does not necessarily affect 
their place in the grammatical system of that 
language. Heidel secondly takes offense with 
the semantics of the verbs. He states that a 
Safcel should mean “cause someone to do 
something.’’ This is quite true of the Saf‘ 
that corresponds with a B. But is it true of a 
Saf‘el that is based on a formation gatti/ulu? 
This formation means “brought into some 
state and remain in it continuously,” the re- 
lated causative therefore “cause someone (or 
something) to be brought into the respective 
state or condition.’* In an analogous way, 
and this already in Old Akkadian, Sussuku, 
“cause something (e.g., a stela) to be over- 
thrown,” versus nasku, “overthrown, fallen”; 
or, this apparently late, SuSturu, “cause some- 
thing (e.g., a stela) to be inscribed,” versus 
Satru, “written, inscribed.” For the explana- 
tion of Supélu, “exchange (a field or the like),” 
then, one has only to assume the existence of a 
phrase *eglu pa*%/ulu, “exchanged, exchange- 
able field.”’ 

With Sukénu, to be sure, an ellipsis must be 
assumed: “cause (one’s body) to be prostrate” 
or, if we follow the other view, “cause (one’s 
arm) to be straightened.’’ But this is nothing 
out of the ordinary. 

Moreover, does the positing of a quadriliter- 
al pl and Sn remove the difficulties? Would 
one not expect to find forms like *uSap>il and 
*usakin? And why should they have been 

13 It is in my opinion incorrect to state, as Poebel 
does (Studies in Akkadian Grammar, p. 69), taat urad- 
bi and uéardi have “similar or even identical mean- 
ings’’ and that these are “‘exactly"’ duplicated by 
uérabbi. The D uraddi is a factitive and means “make 
great, grown up"’ (see J AOS, LXII, 1 ff.), the S udarbi 
is a causative and means “‘cause (someone/something) 
to become great’’; the SD uérabdi means ‘‘cause (some 
one/something) to be made great(er), larg(er), e- 
larged.’’ I am afraid no linguist will subscribe to the 
opinion that the SD forms ‘‘from a rigidly philological 
point of view, represent a faulty combination’—é@ 
view which seems to have impressed Heidel (see p. 97). 
It is the duty of the philologist to observe and to de- 


scribe what forms exist; judgments upon the correct 
ness or incorrectness of forms are meaningless. 
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abandoned in favor of *uSpa%il and *uska>in? 
They would more easily have become associated 
with forms like uSapris, the number of which 
is unlimited. It must be added that Heidel’s 
so-called “old Safcel,”’ which according to page 
102 was *Sparas, *Sparis, *Sparus (“not.... 
sapras, etc.’’)—that is, an inherited *uspa>il, 
*uska?in (see pp. 108 ff.)—is purely speculative 
and has no justifiable basis. Wherever in 
Semitics a causative appears, it invariably ex- 
hibits a vowel after the characterizing suffix 
$/h/?; there is every reason for the belief that 
this was so already in Primitive Semitic." 
The actually extant forms uSpail, uikain (Old 
Akkadian and Old Assyrian), and Supeultu 
(already Old Babylonian)" show clearly the 
SD pattern. The infinitives Supélu and Sukénu 
cannot be §; this is proved by an infinitive like 
sutdnu, “cause (somebody) to grind (flour)” 
(Old Babylonian)."* It is definitely rash to as- 
sert that “Supélu can of course go back only 
to *sup@lum < *Sup@ulum < *&pa@ulum.” 
Should one not consider the possibility (which 
it is as difficult to prove as to disprove) that 
Supélu is contracted from *Supeulum, just as 
(later)'’ Supéltu from Supeultu (Old Baby- 
lonian)? 

The only word in group c, shhn, “prostrate 
one’s self,’”’ is hardly genuinely Akkadian. For 
this reason its forms are inconsistent with 
themselves and do not fit any pattern of Ak- 
kadian morphology. 

Heidel’s third class, that of nabalkutu, is the 

‘« Akkadian forms like uidik are due to inner Akka- 
dian development ( < 


“Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Sem. Phil.,"’ Vol. X, No. 
1,759; 79 8. 

 UMBS, Vol. VII, No. 1, 62 19. 

" The difficulty hinted at arises from the fact that 
the contracted form supélum is found in the epilogue 
of the Hammurapi Code. Unfortunately, our material 
does not suffice at present for the demonstration that 
in open syllables the contraction was completed earlier 
than in closed syllables. 


1. The chief purpose of my dissertation, The 
System of the Quadriliteral Verb in Akkadian, is 
the elucidation of the form system of the Ak- 
kadian quadriliteral verb, or the investigation 
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most numerous and therefore the best known. 
Its verbs show N with the meaning of B, and 
S$ as the corresponding causative. The author 
rightly emphasizes that the forms of the pres- 
ent tense differ in the various dialects: one 
finds ibbalakkat'* and u&balakkat in Old Baby- 
lonian, ibbalakkit and uSbalkat(?) in Neo- 
Babylonian, and ibbalkat and u3(a)balkat in 
Neo-Assyrian. The undeniable fact that the n 
of the tn form sometimes occurs with the second 
last consonant (type *ittablakkit < *in-ta-bla- 
n-kit), an observation that is due to Poebel, ac- 
cords well with my own view'® that the char- 
acteristic meaning of the tn form is brought 
about by the n rather than by the ¢ and that 
the language originally possessed forms with n 
alone (Bn, etc.). 

To sum up, Heidel’s book has its value as a 
collection of material. The linguistic analysis 
is in almost every respect irreconcilable with 
my own views. The author approaches the 
facts of the language with a ready-made and 
preconceived reconstruction of Primitive Se- 
mitic, and this in spite of the commonly ac- 
knowledged fact that the system of the Akka- 
dian verb is quite different from what is found 
in the other Semitic languages. The recon- 
struction of Primitive Semitic which the book 
presupposes diverges from everything so far 
presented. Of course, it is impossible to pass 
final judgment upon its merits before being 
provided with more detail. As far as judgment 
is possible, it strikes me as strange. It is defi- 
nitely to be regretted that the author deviated 
so far from standard views without giving his 
reasons for the deviation. 

ALBRECHT GOETZE 
Yale University 


It must be mentioned here that in an unpub- 
lished Old Babylonian omen tablet I have found bbal- 
kat (and ittadalkit) as against the customary ibbalakkat 
(and ittabdalkat). 


JAOS, LXII, 6 ff. 


of the manner in which the Akkadian quadri- 
literal verbs were conjugated and of the prin- 
ciples by which their vocalization was gov- 
erned. This problem is treated in great detail 
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in chapter iii, where I have shown that the 
quadriliteral verbs in Akkadian did not strive 
to create a system all their own but that they, 
like the quadriliteral verbs in the other Semitic 
languages, adapted themselves to the enlarged 
formations of the triliteral verb, partly be- 
cause the latter exhibit the same consonantal 
skeletons and partly for other reasons. The re- 
sults of my study may be briefly summarized 
as follows. 

The Akkadian quadriliteral verbs fall into 
three classes, which, after the paradigmatic 
verbs, I have called the classes parSumu, 
Suharruru, and nabalkutu. 

While in the other Semitic languages the 
common adaptation of the quadriliterals is to 
the piel of the triliterals (evidently because 
this stem is the simplest of the enlarged forma- 
tions), in Akkadian it is found only in the case 
of the verb parSumu and the permansive par- 
ticiple palka,' although originally the verbal 
forms of this class were undoubtedly more nu- 
merous. 

The great bulk of the Akkadian quadriliter- 
al verbs form their simple stem with a prefixed 
n, i.e., the qal is here replaced by the nif‘al. The 
verbs belonging to this group, designated as 
the class nabalkutu, are modeled after the 
pattern of the nif‘al-picel and the Saf‘el-picel. 
Such adaptation was easy (a) because all the 
verbs belonging to this class have an intransi- 
tive meaning, although some of them have a 
transitive meaning as well; (6) because already 
in the triliteral system there are verbs whose 
nif‘al has the force of the qal; and (c) because 
the nif‘al-picel and the Safcel-picel of the tri- 
literal verb exhibit consonantal patterns suit- 
able for this group of quadriliterals. 

The verbs of the class Suharruru have been 
treated in analogy with the Saf‘el formation, 
because they begin with &. In general, however, 
the pattern of these verbs is not that of the 
pure Saf‘el (uSahrir) but that of the Saf<el-picel 
(u’harrir). This development has come about 
partly under the influence of the Saf‘el of the 
large class nabalkutu, i.e., u8harrir has been 
modeled after the pattern of uSbalkit, which 


1 To these examples is to be added the verb pui- 
suhu, occurring in the permansive form pulsuhdku 
(Tezxtes cunéiformes, Vol. XVIII, No. 95:25). 
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rhythmically imitates the Saf‘el-piel uipazzir, 
and partly under the influence of the general 
tendency to adapt the forms of the quadriliter- 
al verbs to the pi‘el pattern, a process which in 
this case was greatly facilitated by the accent 
in the present and the infinitive. 

These are the central points of my thesis, 
and it is regrettable that Goetze relegates 
them into the background to concentrate on 
secondary matters. The reader thus gets an in- 
correct impression of the aim of my book. 

2. Goetze begins his criticism with a ques- 
tion of method. I had endeavored through a 
survey of the treatment of the quadriliteral 
verbs in the other Semitic languages to gain a 
better foundation for the observations to be 
made in Akkadian. With reference to that, 
Goetze writes: “This is a widely practiced pro- 
cedure, and it may have its good sides. Never- 
theless, I think, it also has its dangers. It has 
in the past proved detrimental to Akkadian 
grammar.” Hardly any scholar would deny 
that this procedure “has its dangers’’; no field 
or procedure is free from dangers. The ques- 
tion is rather whether in fcllowing this pro- 
cedure I have successfully avoided its inherent 
dangers or not. I would point to chapter iii as 
conclusive evidence that, with one exception— 
which has nothing to do with the quadriliterals 
of the related languages (pp. 98-99)—the 
principles governing the Akkadian quadrilit- 
eral verb have been worked out on the basis 
of the Akkadian material itself. Goetze’s fur- 
ther remark: “Really cogent principles for 
classification in any language can come only 
from that language itself,” expresses my own 
conviction. My statement: “Before we take 
up the Akkadian quadriliteral verb, it will be 
advisable to cast a glance at the treatment of 
the quadriliteral verb in the other Semitic lan- 
guages, in order to gain a better foundation 
for our observations,” definitely implies that 
there is some other foundation on the basis of 
which our observations are to be made and 
that this foundation can be improved by first 
studying the treatment of the quadriliteral 
verb in the cognate languages. The study em- 
bodied in the first chapter was made not for 
the purpose of working out a system which 
might then be imposed upon the Akkadian 
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quadriliteral verb* but to help us be on the 
lookout for phenomena in Akkadian—whether 
similar or dissimilar—which we might other- 
wise miss. This is a recognized, scientific meth- 
od, which is as little “futile’’ in this field as it 
is, e.g., in the field of religion. I placed this 
chapter first because I regard it as a perfectly 
sound principle to proceed from the known to 
the unknown. The known elements are the ex- 
tant quadriliteral verbs and formations in the 
other Semitic languages and the recognized 
principles by which they are governed. That I 
have pointed out the development of certain 
verbal forms, as presupposed by the system of 
verb formation, is quite secondary. 

3. Goetze deplores the fact that I have 
omitted uélella and nagarruru, etc. I might, of 
course, have treated them very briefly; they 
were omitted for the following reasons. Utlella 
(= *‘utlelluweu) is probably a further develop- 
ment of eld, as suggested by Thureau-Dangin, 
and may be regarded either as representing a 
rare stem of the triliteral verb system (ef. rare 
stems in Arabic) or as a quinqueliteral devel- 
oped from a triliteral. The situation is almost 
the same as in the case of ufnennu, from enénu; 
in fact, the participial form mutnenni corre- 
sponds exactly to mutlella. As for nagarruru, 
ete., I regard them as forms of triliterals pure 
and simple, as the remnants either of an old 
nif‘al infinitive (with secondary doubling of 
the second radical) or of a nif‘al-picel. I have 
clearly stated why I did not omit Suharruru; 
for reasons given in my study, I regard the &§ 
as an integral part of the verb, just as in the 
ease of Sugallulu. 

4. Goetze maintains that no “Grammar of 
Akkadian” can ever be written “because we 
have learned that no problem of Akkadian 
grammar can fruitfully be discussed without 
steady consideration of dialectical differences.”’ 
There is in this an element of truth, but we can- 
not subscribe to it fully. Grammars of Akka- 
dian, as grammars of Greek, Latin, German, 
English, ete., will continue to be written. As 
for the implication that I have paid insuffi- 
cient attention to dialectical differences I would 


*In fact, on pp. 8, 15, and 21 I refer to phenomena 
in Akkadian grammar in partial support of views ex- 
Pressed on phenomena in Arabic and Ethiopic. 


call attention to my express statement at the 
end of my introductory remarks to chapter ii: 
“‘Wherever it was deemed necessary I have in- 
dicated the period to which each form dates 
back and the locality from which each text has 
come; for in many cases this will provide a 
basis for tracing the historical development of 
the various systems into which these forms 
fit.” This principle has been observed. To il- 
lustrate: In the second chapter (pp. 46 ff.) I 
have arranged the forms of the present tense of 
nabalkutu in three different groups with the 
necessary indications of time and locality. Simi- 
lar annotations are found again and again in 
this chapter. In the final chapter (pp. 117-24) 
I have at considerable length traced the his- 
torical development of these and other forms. 
Similar observations are found again on pages 
127-28. Nor does Goetze adduce any examples 
to show where I have failed in this respect. 

5. The question as to whether or not we are 
justified in applying the phrase “permansive 
participle” to certain adjectives, such as par- 
Sumu and palka, will be treated at some length 
in Professor Poebel’s forthcoming study on the 
picel, for which reason I shall not take it up 
here. 

6. Goetze’s discovery of the form i3galal in 
Old Babylonian omen texts is a welcome addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Akkadian grammar, 
for it seems to prove that the first of the two 
suggestions made on pages 95-96 of my thesis 
is correct, viz., that originally forms like usha- 
(r)rar actually were iSha(r)rar, corresponding 
to the qal form ipa(r)ras, and that the syllable 
i8- is not due to a careless pronunciation of ué-. 
If Goetze’s form i3galal is a preterit, the pres- 
ent-preterit scheme iiqd(I)lal-iSqalal is, of 
course, analogous to the present-preterit 
scheme tktd(3)8ad-tktaiad of the I, 2 stem. We 
do not have before us a special type of quadri- 
literal. That Sugallulu and Sagdilu may be 
etymologically related is a view which I also 
share, as Goetze has observed. But since the § 
is in either case an integral part of the verb, 
this question lies outside the scope of my the- 
sis. 

7. Goetze seems to think that pardru de- 
veloped into two directions—into the triliteral 
forms purruru, etc., and the quadriliterals 
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naparruru and Suparruru. I myself hold that 
naparruru is a derivative of pardru (ef. point 
3). Nor do I want to deny the possibility that 
Suparruru and paréru may ultimately be re- 
lated. Goetze’s quotation for an intransitive 
pardru I, 1 appears to leave open the possibil- 
ity of a IV, 1 form (i.e., iparraru = ipparraru) 
with the meaning ‘‘to be separated”’ or the like 
(ef. BRM IV, No. 22:23; CT XXVII, Pl. 46 
rev. 11; XL, Pl. 38:23). The question of rela- 
tionship is further hampered by the fact that 
the meaning of naparruru is not sure. In the 
light of the available evidence, the safest and 
most natural course to follow is to regard 
pardru and Suparruru as two distinct verbs. 
But if fresh evidence will show that Suparruru 
is a derivative of pardru, we must consider it a 
Safel-picel and not “‘a genuine Saf‘el.”’ 

8. Among Goetze’s arguments against my 
explanation of Sukénu and Supélu is his con- 
tention that the Saf‘el “‘based on a formation 
gatti/ulu’’ means “brought into some state 
and remain in it continuously.’’ The argument 
here involved is based on his conception of the 
piel and the permansive; and since Professor 
Poebel has discussed this matter in his forth- 
coming study on the piel, I shall not dwell on 
it here. 

A few years ago, Professor Poebel came 
across a passage in AB III, 1, p. 138, which 
establishes beyond doubt the existence of a 
quadriliteral verb Sukénu. He will discuss this 
passage in his book on the Khorsabad king 
list, but with his permission I shall briefly 
summarize the results of his discovery. In the 
passage referred to, Agim calls himself Sarru 
mus3-ta-a3-kin kib-rat ar-ba--i. The two 3’s in 
mustaskin prove conclusively that the verb 
cannot be derived from kanu, while the context 
shows that Sakénu is likewise out of the ques- 
tion. There remains, therefore, only the verb 
Sukénu.* The passage in question is to be 
translated: ‘The king who has caused the four 
regions of the earth to prostrate themselves.”’ 
The phrase is analogous to Sarrum mu-us-te- 
e3-mi ki-ib-ra-at ar-ba-im (King, Ul, Pl. 
193 :34-35; Harper, CH, Pl. VII: 10-12). 


* Per se, one could, of course, read also muétaigt 
(thus Hommel in OLZ, Vol. XII [1902], col. 109); but 
that reading does not yield satisfactory sense. 
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Two further objections on Goetze’s part 
find expression in the questions: ‘““Would one 
not expect to find forms like *uSap™%l and 
*uiakein? And why should they have been 
abandoned in favor of *uSpa%il and *u’ka>in?”’ 
On our view, forms like *u3akin and *uSap>%l 
not only may have existed (cf. Suharruru and 
Subruru, uSgallil and uSaglil, etc.) but may 
perhaps be found at any time. As for the sec- 
ond question, forms like uSap%l and usakin, 
if they ever existed, were not “abandoned” in 
favor of u’pail and u’ka*in; according to the 
system of verb formation presupposed by the 
Akkadian language, and were 
the more original forms (as I have pointed out 
on pp. 101-5 and 135) and were retained prob- 
ably under the influence of the general tend- 
ency of the quadriliteral verb to model its 
forms after the piel pattern of the triliteral 
verb—a statement which answers Goetze’s 
argument that “they would more easily have 
become associated with forms like uSapris, the 
number of which is unlimited.” 

As regards Goetze’s criticism with reference 
to the bases *Sparas, *Sparis, *Sparus, etc., 
these bases are obviously ‘“‘purely speculative” 
in the sense that they represent unconscious 
mental patterns and not spoken forms. See 
Professor Poebel’s statement in OLZ, Volume 
XIX (1916), col. 48, n. 1: “Es sei ausdriicklich 
darauf hingewiesen, dass die eben angenom- 
menen Grundformen nur Systembedeutung 
haben, d.h., dass sie sich nur auf die dem Ver- 
balsystem zugrundeliegenden schematischen 
Formen beziehen; Formen wie Staqatal haben 
selbstverstindlich niemals aktuell existiert, 
sind aber doch von der Sprache als Voraus- 
setzung fiir die dem System angepassten For- 
men benutzt worden. Wie die Formen ent- 
sprechender Funktion vor dem Inkrafttreten 
dieses Systems gelautet haben, das lisst sich 
gegenwirtig nicht mehr feststellen.”’ I do not 
attribute any more significance to these bases 
as proof for Primitive Semitic than does Pro- 
fessor Poebel. This is evident from my refer- 
ence to “the arrangement of the base vwels as 
presupposed in the Semitic system of verb 
formation”’ (p. 102). Goetze goes much too far 
when he asserts that the assumption of such 
patterns has “no justifiable basis.” I consider 
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as especially convincing a comparison of the 
nif‘al infinitives in the various Semitic lan- 
guages and an inquiry into the reason for the 
presence or the absence of the vowel after the 
first radical. 

Goetze’s final objection to my treatment of 
the verbs Sukénu and Supélu again concerns a 
problem which admits of a very easy solution. 
When I stated that Supéiu could go back only 
to *sup@lum < *3up@ulum < *3p@ulum, I 
merely traced the original development of 
Supélu as presupposed by the system of verb 
formation, with the vowel a still unaffected by 
the weak radical. At some indeterminable peri- 
od or periods the forms *Supa>ulum and *Supa>- 
lum, of course, developed into *Supe>ulum and 
*supelum, respectively. Footnote 16 on page 
110 contains a clear indication as to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

9. The closing paragraph of Goetze’s review 
is rather unexpected. Goetze agrees that the 
class parsSumu follows the pi‘el pattern and 
that the large class nabalkutu is modeled after 
the nif‘al. As for the class $uharruru, he again 
agrees that these verbs inflect as I have stated, 
only he denies that some of them are actually 
quadriliterals, thus adhering to the old view 
that some of the verbs of this class are triliter- 
als, a position which I maintain is impossible 
to defend successfully. Goetze even lays special 
emphasis on the fact that in the third chapter 
I have made “‘some valuable observations on 
dialectical differences.”” Yet the best he can 
say about the book in general is this: “To sum 
up, Heidel’s book has its value as a collection 
of material.” It is true, some of the observa- 
tions contained in my study have already 
been made by Delitzsch, Meissner, and Un- 
gad, but most of them are new, as was real- 
ied by Albright, who, although critical of 
some aspects of my thesis, said of it that it is 
“an exemplary linguistic study” in which “the 
Aceadian material has been covered so thor- 
oughly and so well that all previous discussions 
of quadriliterals are rendered antiquated”’ 
(BASOR, No. 79 (October, 1940], p. 36). 

Goetze’s further statement: “The linguistic 
analysis is in almost every respect irrecon- 
cilable with my own views,” is, of course, no 
proof that my conclusions are wrong, as Goetze 
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himself would admit; his view that “the recon- 
struction of Primitive Semitic which the book 
presupposes diverges from everything so far 
presented,” is correct only if we are to ignore 
completely Professor Poebel’s remarks on 
these matters in OLZ, Volume XIX, and in his 
Studies in Akkadian Grammar. 

Goetze also charges that “the author ap- 
proaches the facts of the language with a 
ready-made and preconceived reconstruction 
of Primitive Semitic.”’ In a letter dated April 
17, 1945, he explains this statement as follows: 
“It is a feature of your book that in places 
where there are difficulties to be explained the 
reader finds a statement like this: ‘we have to 
begin wih the rule established by Professor 
Poebel, ete.’ This is what I call ‘approach the 
language with a ready-made and preconceived 
reconstruction of Primitive Semitic.’’’ The 
statement of mine to which Goetze objects oc- 
curs on page 102; a similar one is found on page 
117. In each of the two instances I summarize 
an unpublished rule established by Professor 
Poebel for the Akkadian triliteral verb.‘ On 
seven other pages® of the third chapter I make 
use of further observations by Professor Poe- 
bel; but all of these have already been pub- 
lished by him in his Studies in Akkadian Gram- 
mar, as I have expressly pointed out. More- 
over, in about half of these cases I am not 
even concerned about Primitive Semitic. 

Goetze’s final charge: “It is definitely to be 
regretted that the author deviated so far from 
standard views without giving his reasons for 
the deviation,” is not substantiated by the 
facts. I have clearly stated my reasons for the 
course which I have followed and thereby 
have indicated my reasons for deviating from 
the views of others. Furthermore, where it was 
considered necessary, I have said very express- 
ly why I could not concur in the views held by 
others. 

A. 
University of Chicago 


‘But cf. AJSL, LVI (1939), 225 ff. and 384 f., 
where Professor Poebel applies the rule set forth on 
Pp. 117 to Old Hebrew. 


‘ Or nine other pages, if we include the two refer- 
ences on pp. 125 and 129, where I build on a discovery 
by Professor Poebel on which he has promised to write 
an article. On the results of this discovery Goetze 
finds himself in agreement with Professor Poebel. 
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ANSWER TO DR. 


The editor has kindly brought Dr. Heidel’s 
reply to my knowledge and asked for my reac- 
tion. 

Nothing of what Heidel says causes me to 
change the evaluation of his book contained 
in my review. In short: The philological work 
he did when collecting and arranging his ma- 
terial is sound and valuable; the linguistics 
employed in explaining them seems to me 


Currency in Roman and Byzantine Egypt. By 
Louts C. West and ALLAN CHESTER JOHN- 
son. Princeton: Princeton University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1944. Pp. 195. $3.00. 

A technical work of this kind can be ade- 
quately appraised only by an expert in the 
numismatic history of the period in question. 
But the general historian of the Hellenistic- 
Roman Near East can see at once from the au- 
thors’ methods, their use of abundant and di- 
verse source material, and their knowledge of 
the relevant literature that they have made a 
valuable contribution to the economic and, in- 
cidentally, the political history of Egypt in the 
early centuries of our era. 

The thirteen chapter headings best indicate 
the contents of the book: “The Silver Coinage 
of the Roman Period,” “The Copper Standard 
and Bronze Currency,” “The AI KAI For- 
mula,” “Payments in PTITAPAI Drachmae,” 
“Accounting Practices and Mathematical Cal- 
culations,” “Monetary Terms in the Roman 
Period,”’ “Egyptian Hoards,” “‘Price Levels in 
the Roman Period,” “Egyptian and Imperial 
Exchange,” “Byzantine Issues from the Alex- 
andrian Mint,” “Monetary Terms in the 
Byzantine Papyri,” “Local ‘Gold Stand- 
ards,’ ” and “The Relation of Gold to Bronze.” 
These are followed by seven tables of coin 
issues, weights, etc., and ten literary docu- 
ments (nine of them papyri) that throw light 
on currency problems. Finally, there is a biblio- 
graphical note and an index. 
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HEIDEL’S REPLY 


whimsical and objectionable. Our respective 
opinions on the methods and the aims of com- 
parative linguistics differ so fundamentally 
that any discussion is out of the question 
here. 

Since Heidel quotes Albright’s short review 
in BASOR, No. 79, page 36, I urge the reader 
to look it up and read it to the end. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Among the bits of information that es 
pecially interested the reviewer is the state- 
ment (p. 2) that the tax imposed on the Jews 
by Vespasian, sometimes called timé duo dena- 
rién, was paid in tetradrachms; that the Alex- 
andrian tetradrachm was a better coin than 
the denarius and that neither the Ptolemaic 
silver of Augustus nor the billon tetradrachms 
had any value outside Egypt except as bullion 
(p. 5); that the use of the six-obol silver drach- 
ma in Roman times is best explained as a sur- 
vival of Ptolemaic tradition (p. 10); and that 
purapés is used with several different meanings 
in the Roman period (chap. iv). There is a good 
discussion (pp. 80-81) of the probable causes 
of the rise in prices in the second and third 
centuries. On pages 168-69 the authors sum- 
marize their findings on the relative value of 
gold and bronze in seven brief paragraphs, of 
which two statements may be quoted. “The 
thoroughgoing reorganization of the monetary 
system which had been begun by Diocletian 
may be considered completed by 4.p. 324 when 
Licenius was finally overthrown..... In 
Egypt as elsewhere gold was definitely the 
basis of the monetary system.” 

These few examples of the general conelu- 
sions reached on the basis of careful inquiry 
may suffice to show why the work is likely to 
be used for a long time as a work of reference 
by the general historian of antiquity. 


Marcus 
University of Chicago 
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EXCAVATIONS BY THE IRAQ GOVERNMENT DIRECTORATE 
GENERAL OF ANTIQUITIES IN 1943 AND 1944 


By 
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PREFATORY REMARKS 
ROBERT J. BRAIDWOOD 


HE following report, dealing with 

one of the very earliest bulks of 

village materials in the Fertile Cres- 
cent, is of tremendous importance to our 
understanding of the beginnings of settled 
life in the area where, subsequently, ur- 
banization made its first appearance. The 
Tell Hassuna materials are a very signifi- 
cant addition to the raw stuff on which 
must be based our interpretations of the 
origins of civilized life in the Near East. 
In carrying on two seasons of excavation 
at Tell Hassuna in these troubled times, 
the Iraq Government’s Department of 
Antiquities thus continues a program 
which keeps the scholarly world heavily 
in its debt. 


‘See also Lloyd and Safar, ‘“Tell Uqair,”’ J/NES, 
ft (1943), 131 ff.; Taha Baqir, “Iraq Government 
Exavations at ‘Aqar Quf,”’ Jrag, Supplement 1944; 


Our knowledge of the earliest village 
materials of Western Asia, to this date, 
has been briefly indicated in a recent issue 
of this Journal.? Essentially, the known 
materials seemed to suggest a sequence of 
some six fairly distinct prehistoric® as- 
semblages in north Iraq; fewer in some of 
the surrounding areas. The earliest of 


Fuad Safar, ILN, III (July 25, 1942), 108-9, on 
Wasif. Other activities have gone on in the Islamic 
period at Samarra and in Akkadian to Hellenistic 
levels at Der. 

? Braidwood et al., JNES, Ill (1944), 48, n. 1, 
and esp. pp. 65-69 with Table 1. (Nors.—A typo- 
graphical error occurs in Table 1; the second item in 
the middle column should read ‘“‘North Iraq Ubaid,”’ 
not “North Iran Ubaid.’’) 

* L.e., prior to materials equated on a comparative 
basis with the old-style “Jemdet Nasr period’ (cf. 
Delougaz and Lioyd, Pre-Sargonid Temples in the 
Diyala Region (OIP, Vol. LVIII (Chicago, 1942)}, 
Pp. 8 and passim, on ““Jemdet Nasr" vs. Proto-Liter- 
ate’’). 
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these assemblages was represented in the 
Mosul region of the Tigris Valley, but only 
in the minute area exposed at the bottom 
of the Nineveh test shaft.‘ The informa- 
tion on this so-called ““Ninevite I’ mate- 
rial consisted of the meager description 
and some two dozen line drawings of pot- 
sherds, a few characterless small objects, 
and pig bones.® As well as being a thing of 
little substance, the Ninevite I situation 
was complicated by the fact that at least 
some of the sherds were of the type recog- 
nized as the Samarran painted style.* The 
latter highly decorative type of ceramic 
was believed to be the most characteristic 
trait (and was, in fact, the only known 
trait) of the assemblage assumed to suc- 
ceed that of Ninevite I. 

The Samarran painted sherds in the 
Ninevite I context had to be accounted 
for either by stratigraphic intrusion or as 
the first trace of the incoming assemblage 
which was believed to replace Ninevite I. 
The latter alternative was favored, and it 


*M. Mallowan, AAA, XX (1933), 127-86 and 
esp. Pl. LX XIII. Other claims of similar or equally 
early materials in the Tigris drainage await sub- 
stantiation; e.g., those cited by V. Christian, Alter- 
tumskunde des Zweistromlandes (Leipzig, 1940), pp. 
91-95, as “‘Saktchegizii-Stufe."" Tne Hassuna ma- 
terials now emphasize the misleading character of 
Christian's nomenclature when applied to the Mosul 
region. Mr. Lloyd, in correspondence, disclaimed any 
resemblance between the Hassuna materials and 
“Gawra XXXVI" (cf. E. Speiser, Asia, XXXVIII 
[September, 1938], 536-43), on the basis of such in- 
formation or materials as he has available in Baghdad 
for making judgment. 

5 This is no reflection on Mallowan or his methods; 
had his budget been larger, he would undoubtedly 
have opened more areas and have had more material 
to present. His Ninevite I pottery, as presented, con- 
sists mainly of painted wares, but includes painted- 
and-incised and simply incised wares; the latter is 
“the most important feature of Nin. I"’ (loc. cit., 
pp. 149-51, Pls. XXXV-—XXXVI). A few sherds of 
“‘burnished ware’’ and “slip ware’’ are mentioned 
but not illustrated. The small objects consist of: 
crude clay lumps (found “in the debris of a hut 
settlement’’ {hence architecture?) classified as jar 
sealings but bearing no design (ibid., p. 134, Pl. LXV: 
1, 2, 5); a “dry clay’’ whorl (ibid., Pl. LXIX:6); 
flint and obsidian, of which one characterless obsidian 
blade is shown (ibid., pp. 143-44; Pl. LXVII:21); 
and the bones of pig (ibid., p. 179). 


* Ibid., Pl. XX XV: esp. 2, 9, 13; cf. JNES, III, 66. 
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might have been postulated that, after an 
indefinite floruit of its own, the Ninevite 
I assemblage was gradually submerged by 
the assemblage of which the Samarran 
painted style was the most extravagant 
(and only known) part. 

The recent detailed consideration of 
the Samarran painted style’ ended with 
this tacit assumption: that, while only the 
painted pottery, and a few flints from 
Baghouz, were known, a full Samarran 
assemblage must have existed and simply 
awaited rediscovery, whereupon it would 
take its place as the second of the North 
Iraq sequence. Following McCown,' it 
was assumed that the Samarran painted 
style was Iranian. 

The remaining four of the prehistoric 
village assemblages of the Mosul region,’ 
while being generally confirmed as to se- 
quence at Tell Hassuna, did not occur in 
great quantity, so that we are not con- 
cerned with their details here. 

It will be apparent from the body of 
this report how the Tell Hassuna materi- 
als have vastly elaborated this tentative 
picture of the earliest village cultures in 
North Iraq, and also wherein they indi- 
cate how the picture was in error. Lloyd 
and Safar’s report. indicates the sequence 
shown in Chart I. 


7 JNES, Vol. Ill, esp. pp. 65-69. 


Cf. D. E. McCown, The Comparative Stratigraphy 
of Early Iran (SAOC, No. 23 (Chicago, 1942]), pp. 
35-36; JNES, I (1942), 437-38. However, in a letter 
of April 15, 1945, Captain McCown wrote: “My atti- 
tude is that we do not know whether Samarra, or its 
Iranian counterpart, is earlier, so we cannot say that 
it spread from Iran . . . . especially since we are with- 
out a nice series in Iran developing into a Samarra- 
like pottery.”’ 


* As indicated in Table 1, J NES, ITI, 67; namely, 
Halaf (Arpachiyah variant), Transitional Halaf- 
Ubaid, North Iraq Ubaid (cf. n. 2 above), and North 
Iraq Uruk. In passing, it might be noted that the 
Oriental Institute has very recently received H. 
Schmidt, Tell Halaf, Vol. I (Berlin, 1943), and that 
there is now no question but that the type site also 
contains materials of the Transitional Halaf-Ubaid 
(ef. Amouq D) and of the Ubaid (cf. Amouq E) 
types, as well as the classic Halaf material. 
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Quite naturally, there will be differ- 
ences of opinion as regards the interpreta- 
tions which Lloyd and Safar draw from 
their materials.'° We do not intend to ex- 
amine here the details of the various in- 
terpretations they offer but rather mean 
to indicate only matters related to the two 
major questions which we think the report 
poses. It must be understood that the 
points which follow arise from our general 
understanding of prehistoric Near Eastern 
materials and from such information on 
Hassuna as the following report contains. 
We have not, of course, been able to in- 
spect the Hassuna materials first hand; 
such being the case, Lloyd and Safar’s 
opinions must bear much more weight 
than our own. 

In the first place, it seems less convinc- 
ing to us than to Lloyd and Safar (cf. pp. 
262, 272, below) that the materials of 
the three camp sites of Level Ia are so 
separated from those of the Hassuna 
levels which follow. We are not necessarily 
inclined to see the “beginning of a well- 
defined epoch” with the first appearance 
of painted pottery, especially if the phrase 
has any implication of broad ethnic or cul- 
tural changes. Stated positively, we should 
imagine that the materials of Level Ia re- 
flect a parent-group whose descendants 
elaborated the assemblage into the form 
seen in Levels Ib-VI. This does not pre- 
clude the possibility that some of the new 
traits may be borrowed ones. Lloyd and 
Safar themselves indicate the possibility 
of continuity in several instances." 


10 And, of course, with their interpretations of ma- 
terials from other sites, with which we also do not 
always agree, e.g., their interpretation of the Mersin 
materials. 


1 E.g., the Level Ia wares are classified under 
‘*Hassuna archaic’’ in Fig. 5, and not in a separate 
column; the characteristic Level Ia straw tempered 
wares are said to persist “from level Id upward,” 
although with increasing rarity (p. 277); the idea 
offered that the profiles of ‘‘Hassuna level"’ grain 
bins originated in Level Ia jar forms (p. 268). It is our 
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The second major question posed by 
the Hassuna material regards the status 
of the Samarran painted style. Was this 
distinctive pottery ever part of an autono- 
mous assemblage of its own,” or was it 
simply a kind of “luxury ware” factor in 
the general North Iraq assemblage of 
Hassuna III-VI type? Our present specu- 
lations have left us uncertain as to how 
the possible relationships of the Samarran 
and the Hassuna archaic and standard 
wares might have been interpreted, sup- 
posing that Tell Hassuna had been exca- 
vated before Baghouz and Samarra. 

Lloyd and Safar, after considering the 
second alternative (p. 260), were evi- 
dently convinced by our, and McCown’s, 
published arguments" as well as by their 
own assessment of the facts, and have 
considered the Samarran pottery to be de- 
rived from Iran (pp. 265-66). Since we are 
now confronted with two painted styles 
which are not only contemporary with 
but even earlier than the Samarran style 
(at least at Tell Hassuna itself), we must 
urge the full consideration of the second 
possibility. It is entirely conceivable to 
us, for example, that some single group 
of (perhaps even traveling) craftsmen" 
might have appeared within the general 
North Iraq ““Hassunan’”’ milieu, develop- 
ing a very special style of their own out of 
the Hassuna archaic and standard tradi- 


own opinion that the main lithic types are set in Level 
Ia, and seem to be continued. 

Apropos of Level Ia generally, we accept its ap- 
parent ‘‘neolithic’’ character, but again doubt the 
significance of a terminating ‘“‘cultural revolution” 
marked simply by the appearance of painted pottery, 
and should much prefer what is implied by Childe’s 
definition of the neolithic (cf. Man Makes Himself 
[1939], pp. 74-117) to that used here (cf. p. 264). The 
sustenance pattern indicated for Level Ia (p. 262) 
might include if the recognition “hoe” is 
correct for the objects of Figs. 19-20, as Lloyd realizes. 


12 As we ourselves suggested (J NES, III, 65 and 
passim) and as Lloyd and Safar imply (pp. 266, 281-83, 
below). 


18 Cf., however, n. 8 above. 


“Cf. JNES, III, 64, n. 39. 
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tions in painting.“ Such a supposition 
would meet the points raised by Safar 
(p. 282) in favor of diverse origins for 
the Samarran painted style as against the 
Hassuna archaic and standard painted 
styles." It would also solve the where- 
abouts of the elusive “Samarran assem- 
blage’’ by making the Samarran pottery 
one trait of a developed North Iraq “‘Has- 
sunan assemblage,” of which Levels 
VI at Tell Hassuna itself were simply one 
manifestation. 

Whatever may be the exact interpreta- 


The modern village called ““Hassuna,”’ 
whith houses about twenty families of 
Jabur Arab cultivators, lies five miles 
northeast of Shura and twenty-two miles 
due south of Mosul. The prehistoric 
mound (Pl. I, 1) which takes its name 
from the village is situated a thousand 
yards due north of the village at a point 
where two small wadies meet and continue 
as a single tributary of Wadi Qasab (Fig. 
35). It rises out of a shoulder of arable 
land between the two depressions, reach- 
ing a maximum height of 7 meters above 
an outcrop of limestone in the nearest 
perennial water channel. The entire area 
covered with occupational debris could be 
inclosed in a rectangle of about 200 * 150 
meters. Half a mile farther down the same 
wadi and east of the modern village there 
are, on the right bank, traces of a consid- 
erable medieval Arab settlement with 
ruins of stone houses and, on the left, a 


‘8 We find ourselves unable to accept the conclusion 
that the Samarra and Baghouz occurrences consisted 
only of the Samarran painted pottery, as is now re- 
ported 

For an account of the developments of new styles 
of pottery decoration, cf. Ruth Bunzel, The Pueblo 
Potter (New York, 1929), esp. pp. 83-89. 

‘* Detailed microscopic analysis of the three wares 
involved here might be very enlightening. 
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tion of the available and the still undis- 
covered facts, it is clear that the full Has- 
suna range, Levels I-VI, yields the ma- 
terial aspect of an extremely interesting 
and important cultural milieu. In prob- 
able contact with, but differing essentially 
from, the earliest village milieus of both 
Syro-Cilicia and Iran, the culture reflected 
by the Hassuna materials must stand in 
an ancestral sense to the great Mesopo- 
tamian ¢ultural tradition. For their ex- 
posure and presentation of it, Lloyd and 
Safar deserve the very highest praise.'’ 


second mound of about the same dimen- 
sions as Tell Hassuna with sufficient sur- 
face material to suggest that it represents 
a period intermediate between the prehis- 
toric and Islamic sites already mentioned. 
Where the Mosul track crosses the wadi 
there is a stone well still yielding sufficient 
water for the flocks of the village. 

Shura and Hassuna lie approximately 
in the center of a wide undulating upland, 
limited on one side by a gypsum escarp- 
ment which falls away several hundred 
feet to the Tigris Valley and, on the other, 
by the uncultivable desert of al-Jasirah. 
It is crisscrossed with wadies which carry 
water in the spring, and many ancient 
mounds of all sizes testify to the agricul- 
tural potential which the winter rainfall 

17 We feel particularly honored to have been asked 
to edit the report for content, to have been in corre- 
spondence with Mr. Lioyd regarding Hassuna since 
the first season's excavations there, and to have had 
him accept several of our suggestions as to quanti- 
tative treatment, terminology, etc. Certain minor 
inconsistencies and typographical errors appeared in 
the manuscript only in its final checking; there has 
not been time to rectify these by mail, and they are 
indicated by initialed footnotes. Several short sec- 
tions of the manuscript, not particularly germane to 
the argument, have been left out, owing to govern- 
ment restrictions on paper for the Journal. For de- 


tailed lists of the materials illustrated in the figures 
and plates see pp. 286 ff. 
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creates. Both Samarran and Halaf sherds 
are well represented in surface finds from 
the district, and unmistakable fragments 
of Hassuna pottery were found by a mem- 
ber of our expedition on a neighboring 
mound much larger than ours.! 

Tell Hassuna was discovered in 1942 
by Sayid Fuad Safar, M.A., when he was 
operating as Inspector of Antiquities with 
Land Settlement officers. The surface 
pottery was plentiful, and the collection 
which he brought back to the Iraq Muse- 
um included a large proportion of frag- 
ments similar to the incised ware of Nine- 
vite I as well as some authentic Samarran 
painted ware, including an almost com- 
plete bowl. There were several other 
Samarran fragments, of the type with in- 
cisions as well as paint, and, since the col- 
lection included fragments of the now 
familiar painted-and-incised Hassuna 
ware also, it could be inferred that in this 
mound one might study the evolution of 
the painted Samarran ware from the in- 
cised ware of Ninevite I through an in- 
termediate stage where both forms of 
decoration were combined. This theory 
in the course of time proved incorrect, but 
its stimulus was in any case small com- 
pared with that of the long-awaited oppor- 
tunity of studying a Ninevite I settle- 
ment as near the surface as one assumed 
this to be. 

Arrangements were accordingly made 
for a test excavation to be undertaken in 
the spring of 1943, and the work, which 
began on April 2, lasted just over five 
weeks. The results were so surprising that 
work was resumed in the following spring, 
when a second season of six weeks was 
brought to a successful conclusion on May 
10. The total finds as they stand now seem 


1 Since the excavations closed, sherds of both 
‘‘Hassuna standard" and ‘“‘Hassuna archaic’’ wares 
have been brought for our inspection from a mound 
called Tell Bayar in the Ain Sifni district northeast 
of Mosul. 
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to justify fairly definitive publication, 
and, unless in the future some particular 
aspect of the new material appears to war- 
rant further study, the excavation of Tell 
Hassuna may be considered closed. 

At the opening of the first season about 
one-third of the mound on the southeast- 
ern side was under cultivation (lentils). 
The remainder had a thick covering of 
grass and flowers (see Pl. I, 1). After a 
careful study of surface indications we be- 
gan the first sounding at the edge of the 
cultivation about 20 meters southeast of 
the summit, and to our great satisfaction 
this subsequently proved to have been the 
exact center of a pre-Halaf settlement. 
During the following weeks an area of 
about 50 square meters (Sounding 1; see 
Fig. 35) was carried down through seven 
principal occupation levels (now num- 
bered from the bottom upward) to virgin 
soil, which was reached 7 meters beneath 
the summit of the mound (see PI. I, 2, and 
Fig. 33). After a meter of confused surface 
material including a rather large propor- 
tion of Halaf and Ubaid sherds, the first 
definite occupation level (V) was reached, 
with ruins of adobe houses and a consist- 
ent manifestation of a culture apparently 
identical to Ninevite I combined with a 
large proportion of Samarran pottery. 

Later in the season it was decided to 
check the stratification of the mound by 
making a trial pit (Sounding 2) 23 meters 
to the northwest (see Fig. 35). To our sur- 
prise this encountered successive occupa- 
tion levels of the Ubaid and Halaf periods 
and did not, in fact, produce a single sherd 
of Samarran or Ninevite I character until 
it reached a point 3.5 meters beneath the 
summit. This we took to imply that, at 
the end of the Samarran period, the occu- 
pation center of the mound had shifted 
northwestward (away from the confluence 
of the wadies) and that the earliest Halaf 
occupation had been beside and only par 
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tially overlapping the mound which al- 
ready existed. 

The work of the second season con- 
sisted of extending Sounding 1 eastward 
and northward until it comprised an area 
of about 2,500 square meters (see Fig. 
35)? and carrying down these extensions 
through the successive levels already ob- 
served. Various circumstances made it 
necessary slightly to restrict the sounding 
when the lowest subdivision of Level I was 
reached, but this, as will be seen later, did 
not impair the value of the evidence which 
we obtained of the earliest settlers. In or- 
der to confirm our previous inferences 
from Sounding 2, we simultaneously en- 
larged it by cutting a trench 2 meters 
wide, linking it to Sounding 1 (see Pl. I, 
3). The interesting result can be seen in 
the section of the mound which we have 
now been able to draw (Fig. 33). 

Among the finds from Tell Hassuna, 
as is usual with prehistoric sites, the pot- 
tery contributes most to the historical 
picture which the mound has to offer. The 
best preliminary impression of our major 
results can therefore be obtained from a 
glance at the pottery chart (Fig. 5). The 
classification of the pottery for the pur- 
pose of this chart was greatly simplified 
by the discovery at an early stage in the 
excavations that, from the second level 
above virgin soil (Ib) up to the arrival of 
the Halaf people at Level VI, we were 
dealing with a consistent and extremely 
individual local culture whose develop- 
ment and evolution could be studied 
through a succession of clearly marked 
Stages. 

Running parallel to this culture and 
surviving it into the lowest Halaf levels 
there was in Levels III-VIII an extrane- 
ous culture known as the Samarran, which 
was represented by ample ceramic evi- 


*(We are unable to check this area with the plot 
Plan.—R. J. B.] 
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dence. From the first arrival of the Samar- 
ran pottery to its ultimate disappearance 
there was no perceptible sign of its style 
or material being in any way influenced 
by the indigenous Hassuna potters. Simi- 
larly, although Samarran pottery was evi- 
dently treated locally as a superior com- 
modity, there were only rare instances of 
any local imitation of it or of adaptation 
of Hassuna pottery to the Samarran style. 
The principal evidence for the extraneous 
character of the Samarran pottery is the 
existence and partial evolution of the vari- 
ous forms of Hassuna ornament before its 
arrival and its survival (presumably as 
an imported commodity) for some time 
after the indigenous Hassuna culture had 
been supplanted. 

The Hassuna pottery itself consists of 
what we have called “standard” and ‘‘ar- 
chaic”’ pottery (see Fig. 5). The former, 
which in its fully developed form occurred 
from Level III upward, can conveniently 
be divided into three classes: painted, in- 
cised, and painted-and-incised—all of 
which, curiously enough, were represented 
among the sherds from Level I at Nine- 
veh. The undecorated pottery in these 
levels has little significance. In Levels Ib- 
II burnishing was fairly general among 
the plain pottery, and the painted ware 
was characterized by the use of thick 
glossy paint or of mat paint on a bur- 
nished surface. Wherever deep soundings 
have been made throughout Palestine, 
Syria, and Cilicia, this phenomenon is 
common in the approaches to the neo- 
lithic,* and at Hassuna we have provi- 
sionally designated such pottery as “‘ar- 
chaic.’’ The two clearest lines of demarca- 
tion are between Levels Ia and Id and at 
Level VI (see Fig. 5). These, in fact, 
mark, respectively, the beginning and the 
end of the local Hassuna culture. From 


*Cf. Jericho, Megiddo, Judaidah, Sakje Geuzi, 
Carchemish, and Mersin. 
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Level VII upward (occupations, of course, 
represented in Sounding 2 only) it has 
been entirely replaced by Halaf material, 
while in Level Ia, directly upon virgin soil, 
none of the elements by which it is char- 
acterized had yet appeared. The whole of 
the material from Level Ia has, in fact, to 
be treated as a separate assemblage. 
Apart from eight fragments of burnished 
bowls, one bearing a trace of paint (Fig. 
7:1), the pottery, which is plentiful, con- 
sists entirely of a very coarse straw-tem- 
pered ware with a dark core. Combined 
with the flint- and stone-polishing indus- 
tries, this suggests that there need be no 
hesitation in applying to Level Ia the 
designation “neolithic,” regardless of 
which current definition of the word is to 
be accepted (see p. 264). 

Equal in importance to the technologi- 
cal results in the ceramic sphere is the so- 
cial picture produced by the excavations 
of the earliest settled community yet 
found in Mesopotamia. There is abundant 
evidence of the beginnings of agriculture. 


_ Actually, our first neolithic settlers left on 


the clean soil of the wadi bank evidence 
which suggests a society of herdsmen and 
hunters rather than farmers. All traces of 
their huts or other shelters had disap- 
peared, but the simple domestic assem- 
blage which remained in place around the 
ashes of their fires included obsidian 
lanceheads, sling ammunition, imple- 
ments for dressing skins, and a great quan- 
tity of animal bones. The only evidence 
to show that they sowed as well as reaped 
consisted of large stone “‘hand-axes,”’ al- 
most always with traces of the bitumen 
by which they were attached to wooden 
hafts, probably for use as hoes in breaking 
the ground. 

Levels Ib and Ic, however, manifest a 
series of innovations which constitute an 
important first step in the evolution of an 
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agricultural society. The settlers now live 


in adobe shelters. Again they break the 
ground with stone-headed hoes, but their 
flint-toothed sickles also are found almost 
intact. There are corrugated terra-cotta 
trays, which seem to us to have been used 
for “husking”’ wheat or barley, and sunk 
beneath the floors of the houses are great 
spherical grain bins built of clay, coated 
outside with bitumen and sometimes lined 
with gypsum plaster. Flour is ground be- 
tween two flat-sided basalt rubbing- 
stones, and bread is baked in clay ovens 
only slightly different from the modern 
Arab tanour. Furthermore, the potters’ 
art has improved immeasurably. Com- 
paratively finely made vessels are now 
decorated with paint or point-seratched 
designs, and the main elements of the 
Hassuna standard style are already in 
evidence. There are even crude attempts 
to combine the two forms of ornament. 
By the time the imported or purchased 
Samarran pottery appears on the scene in 
Level III, the settlement has become a 
village in the accepted sense, and the 
adobe houses show the first clear signs of 
planning. Their rooms are usually grouped 
around or beside an open courtyard where 
the flocks could be inclosed at night. 

All through the so-called ‘“Hassuna” 
levels there is considerable use of flint and 
obsidian. Throughout the entire 7 meters 
of occupational debris there was no trace 
of copper. Other minerals found in all 
levels included quantities of red ocherous 
paint, probably of the type used for deco- 
rating pottery, antimony, from which to- 
day Arabs make kohl for the eyes, and 
malachite, from which in Egypt the Bada- 
rians made a paste for the same purpose.’ 

Personal ornament seems to be confined 
to the simplest bead forms and amulets. 
Apart from a female face modeled and 


‘See Brunton in Antiquity, III (1929), 456-67. 
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painted on a Samarran vase (Pl. XVII, 
2), the only representations of human 
beings are crude and rather incompre- 
hensible unbaked clay figurines of the 
primitive ‘‘mother-goddess”’ type. 

At almost all levels we had the good 
fortune to find human remains. Infant 
burials in pottery jars beneath the houses 
were fairly plentiful. These were supple- 
mented by an undisturbed, orderly burial 
in Level Ic and an adult skeleton in Level 
Ia which may have been buried in orderly 
fashion. Two adults had been thrown ap- 
parently without ceremony into a grain 
bin of Level ILI. Some bones found in 
Level IV may represent a sectional burial. 
A preliminary examination of the animal 
bones has indicated the presence of toad, 
rat or similar, ox, ass, sheep and/or goat, 
possibly gazelle, wild pig, and hare (see 
p. 284). 

The post-Hassuna finds were limited by 
the size of Sounding 2. They contributed 
nothing new to our already extensive 
knowledge of the Halaf and Ubaid cul- 
tures’ but merely served as a most con- 
vincing stratigraphical check. 


Il. 


In an attempt to assess the correct lo- 
cation of the Tell Hassuna finds in the 
prehistoric sequence, a difficulty which 
confronts one is the equivocal character 
of the present terminology. The term 
“neolithic,” for instance, has at times 
been most arbitrarily applied. The earliest 
levels, for instance, at Sakje Geuzi, Judai- 
dah,* and Nineveh itself have all been 


‘Any attempt to study the several stages in the 
evolution of the Tell Halaf style and its transition 
to Ubaid must await the publication of the University 
of Pennsylvania's work at Tepe Gawra. 


* (Not as yet by its excavators.—R. J. B.] 
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It should perhaps be added that any- 
one observing these excavations with the 
broader view of the historian would have 
been, above all, impressed by the evidence 
here of the continuity of human life in re- 
mote places. There is little doubt that 
farming people of one race or another have 
lived and worked at Hassuna almost with- 
out interruption for close to seven millen- 
niums; and today, moving for a few weeks 
among the peasants of the modern village, 
we were repeatedly confronted by aspects 
of their life and even details of their sim- 
ple paraphernalia which have scarcely 
changed in that time. As we worked on 
the mound, the barley ripened in the fields 
around us, and on the day in May when 
the work was completed the local work- 
men returned immediately to the village 
to fetch their sickles. The harvest began 
with a tiny ceremony (Pl. XXI, 2), and, 
as the long line of men stooped to their 
work, one saw beyond them the countless 
generations of their predecessors carrying 
the burden of human endeavor out of the 
mists of the past. 


HASSUNA’S PLACE IN PREHISTORY 


SETON LLOYD 


placed in this category, while absence of 
copper provides negative evidence for 
treating the Samarran pottery’ and, in 
fact, the whole range of the Hassuna de- 
velopments in the same sense. On the 
other hand, in Palestine, Iliffe* is so cau- 
tious as to group the whole of the earlier 
village cultures from the Tahunian up- 
ward under the noncommittal term ‘“‘neo- 


7 As Braidwood points out in JNES, III (1944), 
65, n. 41, the cupreous metal objects from the name- 
site cannot be admitted as evidence 

8 J. H. lliffe, A Short Guide to the Stone and Bronze 
Ages (Jerusalem: Palestine Archaeological Museum, 
1937). 
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lithie-chaleolithic,’”’ while Childe® even 
admits the possibility that the Natufian 
may more correctly be called neolithic. 

Perhaps the most interesting evidence 
in this respect is to be found in the lower 
levels at Mersin.'® Here there is no very 
noticeable division between the pre-Halaf 
painted pottery and what follows. Direct- 
ly beneath the fortified village at Level 
XVI (13.50 m.), in which Halaf pottery 
was found, there are 4 meters of settle- 
ments characterized by crude-brick walls 
and rather primitive painted pottery in 
many ways most surprisingly similar to 
our Hassuna archaic painted ware. But 
at 9.50 meters there is a change so com- 
plete that it undoubtedly represents an 
important migration or at least a primary 
epoch in cultural evolution. For from here 
down to the base of the sounding all walls 
are of stone, and not a single sherd of 
painted pottery was found. Garstang and 
Burkitt have understandably selected 
this as the line of demarcation between 
the neolithic and chalcolithic phases. But, 
whether or not it can be connected with 
any terminology at present accepted, it 
seems to us that this cultural revolution 
at Mersin may be safely treated as a point 
of departure in reckoning the significance 
of related material from elsewhere. In a 
word, since we are inclined to accept 
Burkitt’s application of the term “neo- 
lithic’”’ to the pre-painted pottery era as 
opposed to the immediately following 
phase, which he has designated “proto- 
chalcolithic,”’ and since this Mersin proto- 
chalcolithic matches in so many respects 
our Hassuna archaic assemblage, we have 
equated the 9.50-meter dividing-line at 
Mersin with Level Ib at Hassuna and 
applied the term “neolithic” to the dis- 


9 Op. cit., p. 77. 
1” AAA, XXVI (1939), 38-72. 


tinctive society of our earliest settlers 
only. 

The archaic painted ware and the neo- 
lithic coarse ware from Tell Hassuna have, 
in fact, many parallels elsewhere, none of 
which need in any way conflict with such 
an assessment. Other affinities of the “ar- 
chaic”’ painted ware seem to be as follows: 
in the absence of Braidwood’s final publi- 
cation of the Syrian Expedition materials, 
he has kindly informed us that in his new 
terminology “Amuq A”’ would correspond 
to Mersin “Neolithic” and “Amuq B”’ to 
the proto-chalcolithic at the same site." 
We therefore assume that the painted 
pottery of the old Judaidah “XIV” period 
may be equated to our archaic painted 
ware. At Sakje Geuzi" the buff ware with 
pink slip and red paint sounds unmistak- 
ably familiar. At Carchemish,'’ Law- 
rence’s description of painted pottery 
found at the 20-meter contour in the 
“citadel trench”’ seems to correspond. The 
painted ware of Jericho [X'* must be very 
similar, and the fact that it succeeds the 
coarse “neolithic”? wares is significant. 
Painted pottery from virgin soil at Megid- 
do, illustrated by Shipton, who cites par- 
allels from the neolithic levels at Jericho," 
may tentatively be included, in spite of 
its occurrence directly beneath middle- 
chalcolithic material and Shipton’s relue- 
tance to date the stratum in which it was 
found (XX) earlier than early chaleco- 
lithic."* Finally, a sherd or so of Hassuna 


\t See also J NES, III (1944), 66, n. 45. 
12 AAA, XXIV (1937), 132. 

18 I (1934), 158-61. 

“ AAA, XXIII (1936), 77-84. 


18 Geoffrey M. Shipton, Notes on the Megiddo 
Pottery of Megiddo Strata VI-XX (SAOC, No. 7 
(Chicago, 1939]), § 156. 


6 Ibid., §§ 149 and 159. 
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archaic painted ware was found in Nine- 
vite 

In almost every case the ware cited 
represents the earliest attempt to decorate 
pottery with paint and suggests the be- 
ginning of a well-defined epoch. The main 
technical feature of such ware is the use 
of mat or lustrous paint on a burnished 
surface or of heavy lustrous paint on a 
mat surface. At Hassuna almost always 
the clay surface is pink and the paint red 
(see pp. 278-79). 

As for the affinities of the neolithic 
coarse ware from Tell Hassuna, it is re- 
markable that in every case not only the 
fabric (see pp. 276-78) but various types 
of lugs also are paralleled elsewhere. 
Coarse ware at the bottom of Schaeffer’s 
sounding at Ras Shamra'* (Ugarit V) 
shows mamelon-lugs near the mouths of 
vessels, and “ledge handles.”’ In stage 2 of 
Jericho IX the straw-tempered ware has 
“knob handles’? just below the rims of 
vessels. Shipton’s coarser ware in Megiddo 
XX has knob-lugs. Lugs of the “‘nipple’”’ 
type occur in the neolithic pottery of 
Mersin also.'* 

Plain lightly burnished pottery from 
Levels Ia—II at Tell Hassuna has obvious 
parallels elsewhere. It seems, as we have 
already said (p. 261), to occur in the ap- 
proaches to the neolithic at almost all the 
sites mentioned so far. 

Certain other burnished wares from the 
early levels of Tell Hassuna are worth ob- 
serving, particularly gray and black bowls 
sometimes with high burnish amounting 
to polish. We found hardly more than a 
dozen sherds, and the best examples oc- 
curred as late as Level IV or V,?° where 

Vol. XX (1933), Pl. XXXV. 

'8 Syria, XVI (1935), 164. 

AAA, Vol. XXVI (1939), Pl. XXXII. 


*° These sherds compose a considerable part of a 
shallow bowl and cannot therefore be considered a 
chance survival. See Pl. XIV, 1, 9. 
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they were contemporary with Samarran 
ware; yet they cannot by any means be 
ignored. Both black and gray types, after 
actual comparison of the sherds, are seen 
to be identical with such wares from Sakje 
Geuzi (see p. 278). This means that they 
may have equally close relations in the 
deepest levels at Carchemish, Ras Sham- 
ra, Judaidah, and Mersin, or even at Tasa 
in Egypt, although the impressed decora- 
tion in evidence at most of these sites is 
lacking. Nearer home were found two or 
three similar sherds in Ninevite I, others 
at Arpachiyah,”' below level T.T. 10, and 
Chagar Bazar,” on virgin soil; while the 
dozen fragments of the corresponding 
“eeramique noir’ recorded by Ghirsh- 
man** in the lowest level at Sialk in cen- 
tral Iran probably constitute our only pos- 
sible link with the plateau except through 
the Samarran. Generally these highly 
burnished wares occur with much greater 
frequency to the west of Iraq, and, partly 
owing to their reappearance from that 
direction in the mid-chalcolithic, that is, 
“‘Uruk’”’ period, it has become difficult not 
to associate them with modern Turkey. 
Among the early Hassuna settlers they 
perhaps represent the last remnants of a 
long tradition elsewhere and, combined 
with the character of the first painted 
ware, might be taken to suggest for our 
first arrivals a northwestern origin. 

It is strange how little can be said of 
the Hassuna standard pottery in its ma- 
ture form. We have already referred to 
its three main subdivisions in respect to 
decoration, all of which had already ap- 
peared side by side with the archaic pot- 
tery in Level Ic and, by Level III, could 


Jrag, IT (1935), 175. 
Jrag, Vol. III (1936), Pl. III. 


*% R. Ghirshman, Fouilles de Sialk, I (Paris, 1938), 
11—16. [It is not clear from the publication that this 
pottery is burnished.——-R. J. B.] 
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be said to have reached maturity. We 
know of no parallel for the standard 
painted ware (which is distinguished from 
the archaic class by the invariable use of 
mat paint on an unburnished surface), 
except in Ninevite I, nor for the combina- 
tion of mat paint with incising. Point- 
scratched sherds of Ninevite I type found 
by Mallowan at Arpachiyah and Chagar 
Bazar and by McEwan and Braidwood 
at Judaidah, of course, invite comparison 
with our Hassuna incised ware. Generally 
speaking, we can only again stress that the 
aggregate of these styles constitutes a 
strongly individual ceramic industry, ob- 
viously vernacular in character and not 
demonstrably related to any known con- 
temporary culture. Its occurrence among 
surface finds elsewhere will no doubt be 
detected from now onward with greater 
frequency owing to our knowledge of its 
significance, and it is to be hoped that in 
this way’ some idea will eventually be 
gained of the extent of its distribution. 

The clear distinction which we were 
satisfactorily able to substantiate between 
the indigenous painted wares and the con- 
temporary Samarran pottery has already 
been referred to (p. 261) and will be en- 
larged upon below (pp. 281-83). The in- 
fluence of one upon the other is, in fact, 
negligible and calls for no special mention 
in this context. Since we are therefore able 
to treat this new Samarran occurrence 
objectively, it would be only proper for us 
to examine it in the light of the exhaustive 
analysis of the Samarran style which ap- 
peared in a previous number of this Jour- 
nal.2* Yet there would be little point in 
here checking the authenticity of our 
Samarran material against the repertoire 
of patterns and shapes presented in that 
analysis, since a single glance at Herz- 


4 Braidwood et al., JNES, Vol. III, No. 1. 


feld’s original publication of the type-site 
material is enough to convince one of the 
identity of our material.* It is regrettable 
that Tell Hassuna cannot supply the cul- 
tural setting for the Samarran pottery, 
which, as Braidwood points out, is badly 
needed, since the setting in which, it is 
here found must rather be identified with 
the indigenous society. The circumstances 
of the occurrence are simple. It arrives 
with the style already fully developed in 
Levels III-IV. A great many vessels show 
signs of riveting or mending with bitumen, 
which suggests that a certain value was 
placed upon them. This pottery reaches 
its maximum frequency in Level V and 
disappears in Level IX, after surviving 
well into the Halaf period. At the time of 
writing, unfortunately, no copy is avail- 
able here of MceCown’s article® in which 
the Iranian origin of the Samarran style is 
discussed. It seems unlikely that the new 
occurrence will add to or detract from his 
argument, since geographically Hassuna 
is about halfway between Samarra itself 
and Baghouz*’ and since it has contrib- 
uted no evidence of a formative period in 
the evolution of the Samarran style. In 
fact, if we assume that no further confir- 
mation was necessary of the position oi 
Samarran pottery in the prehistoric se- 
quence, then the anthropomorphic jar 
neck found in Sounding 2 (Pl. XVII, 2) is 
almost the only contribution which Tell 
Hassuna has made to our knowledge of 
the Samarran pottery style. 


2 We do, however, indorse the criticism which 
these authors have leveled against the loose applica- 
tion of the term “‘Samarra’’ and commend their 
effort to prevent its perpetration. 


*D. E. McCown, The Comparative Stratigraphy 
of Early Iran (SAOC, No. 23 (Chicago, 1942)); 
JNES, I (1942), 424—49. Cf. also p. 256, n. 8, above. 


27 JNES, Ill, 47 ff. It may be mentioned here that 
surface material which would probably be considered 
true Samarran pottery has been brought to us from 
sites as far east of the Tigris as Kifri. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATI:> 


During the entire period of the indige- 
nous culture (Levels Ib-VI) at Hassuna 
the only building material is adobe. The 
walls, however, improve considerably in 
symmetry and regularity in each succes- 
sive reoccupation. By Level IV the group- 
ing of rooms and sometimes even their 
special functions are easily comprehen- 
sible. The section of the village excavated 
at this level (Fig. 31 and Pl. VIII, 1) can 
in fact be taken as characteristic and is 
extremely interesting (see p. 274). 

Bread ovens, hearths, and fixed stone 
mortars are features which give character 
to the various rooms and courtyards. 
Ovens appear as early as Level Ib (see PI. 
I, 2, beside standing figure), at which 
stage they consist of a simple clay barrel 
tipped toward the ground at an angle of 
about 30°. By Level II they have become 
more spherical and roomy, but the fallen 
fragments in one example (PI. II, 2; see 
also p. 273) indicated that there was still 
a single opening through which the fire 
was laid and kindled, the ashes raked out, 
and the bread inserted. The presence of 
two or three “sling-pellets’” among the 
ashes made one wonder if they had been 
used as pot-boilers. A rough clay “‘stop- 
per” lying on the top of the oven suggests 
some sort of venthole for creating a draft. 

There is little more to be said about the 
village architecture of Tell Hassuna. Pe- 
culiarities of building at various levels and 
details of adobe composition, pavings, 
ete., are discussed under their respective 
occupations. 

Apart from infant burials, no well-pre- 
served skeletal remains were found during 
our first season (1943), but in 1944 this 
important deficiency was made good. Be- 
neath the floor of Room 6 in Level Ie was 
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Ill. THE EXCAVATIONS 
FUAD SAFAR 


an undisturbed burial which we were able- 
to remove in toto and have now displayed 
in the Iraq Museum (see Pls. II, 3, and 
III, 2). The body was lying in a fully con- 
tracted position with the head toward the 
north, and there were no traces of any 
tomb furniture. Some measurements show 
the height of the individual to have been 
from 4 feet 2 to 4 feet 6 inches, but it has 
not yet been possible to determine wheth- 
er or not it was an adult. Three sides of 
the grave were formed by the foundations 
of the walls of the room, while the fourth 
was supplied by a row of large stones (see 
Fig. 28). The upper jaw and part of the 
cranium, which had completely decayed, 
have been restored for exhibition purposes 
(see Pl. III, 2). 

An adult skeleton found in the first 
camp site (Level Ia) was slightly disar- 
ranged (see Pl. III, 1). It is by no means 
certain that this was a deliberate burial, 
and an alternative possibility is mentioned 
elsewhere (see p. 271). If, however, it was 
a deliberate burial, a large storage jar near 
the head and a stone hoe which also lay 
among the bones could be considered 
tomb furniture. The orientation and per- 
haps the position corresponded to those of 
the undisturbed burial mentioned above. 

Two more adult skeletons apparently 
were flung unceremonially into a grain 
bin of Level III, one with the skull missing 
(see p. 273), while a solitary, crushed skull 
was found in a rubbish pit in Level IV. 
The only other human bones were found 
in two small groups in opposite corners of 
Room 4 of Level IV (see p. 274). There 
was no head, and it seemed unlikely that 
they signified a “‘sectional burial.”’ 

We found altogether a dozen infant 
burials in pottery jars from Level Ib up- 
ward. Coarse ware, incised, and painted- 
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and-incised jars were used. Plate XIII, 
2, shows a painted-and-incised jar used 
for this purpose and beneath it a local 
imitation of Samarran painted bowls 
which accompanied the body. Sometimes 
a small plain drinking cup was placed be- 
side the bones. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all was the burial of two infants in 
the same tall-sided incised bow! in Level 
II (Pl. III, 3; see also p. 273). The head 
measurements are consistent with those 
of newborn children after a normal period 
of gestation, and we at first assumed them 
to have been stillborn twins. Later, how- 
ever, the development of the teeth sug- 
gested that they had lived some months 
after birth. This burial also is now pre- 
served in the Iraq Museum. 

More than thirty circular grain bins 
were encountered during the work in the 
main sounding (No. 1). None was found 
in Sounding 2, a fact which suggested that 
they were peculiar to the indigenous cul- 
ture. With a single exception they were 
constructed of 6-cm. walls of fine unbaked 
clay tempered with straw. Outside they 
were heavily coated with bitumen, obvi- 
ously deriving from the mineral source a 
few miles away at Hammam Alil on the 
Tigris. In some cases they were lined with 
whitish gypsum. In the earlier levels (Ib- 
III) their shape approximated that of the 
coarse-ware jars of Level Ia (see pp. 276-— 
78), from which they probably origi- 
nated. The basin-like lower portion has 
a double-ogee curve to a small flat bottom 
(Pl. IV, 1-2), and the walls of the upper 
structure curve inward to a narrow hole- 
mouth (Pl. II, 1). The earliest example 
found appears at the left in Plate VI, 2. 
It belongs to Level Ib and is made entirely 
of gypsum. In the later levels the original 
shape was almost forgotten; carination 
had disappeared, and the bottom was 
roughly rounded. 

The grain bins averaged about a meter 


in diameter, though they occurred as large 
as 1.50 m. and as small as 60 cm. It was 
easy to deduce that they had invariably 
been constructed on the surface and then 
lowered into position underground with 
their mouths just above the pavement, 
since there was always loose filling (10-20 
em. thick) between their sides and the 
stratified debris around them. Hence they 
could not have been coated with bitumen 
in situ. Inside, decayed chaff and carbon- 
ized grain beneath a deposit of fine clay 
from seepage water often testified to the 
purpose for which they were used. Broken 
bowls obvicusly used as dippers some- 
times provided further evidence. It was 
natural to find that the bins had had an 
alternative function as repositories for 
rubbish. Large quantities of animal bones 
were not uncommon, and a bin of Level 
III contained two incomplete human 
skeletons. 

One need not look far to find similar 
devices for storing grain. Circular “silos” 
occurred in contemporary levels at Mer- 
sin,?* and underground storage is the regu- 
lar practice in the modern village of 
Mersin. 

The majority of bone implements found 
in association with the indigenous Has- 
suna pottery were points and spatulas 
(see Pl. X, 2). The former differed in no 
way from the normal bone aw! found in 
most early periods all over the Middle 
East, being sharpened and polished at the 
end only.2* Two examples, however, at 
the extreme right and left of the central 
group in Plate X, 2, were sharpened at the 
sides also. There is little doubt that their 
main function was piercing skins, though 
some similar tool must have been used by 
the Hassuna potter in decorating his in- 
cised ware. Spatulas were often pierced at 


28 AAA, Vol. XXVI (1939), Pl. XLI. 


** No traces were found of pierced points such as 
occur in the early levels at Mersin (ibid., Pl. XXXIV, 
35, 36). 
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one end, apparently for suspension. The 
example at the extreme left in the bottom 
row has a tang showing traces of bitumen 
which probably attached it to a handle. 
A single point in the central group has 
similar traces of bitumen, but heavy bitu- 
men “grips’’ such as were common in the 
Ubaid period are missing. The two chisels 
in the central group belong to the Halaf 
period. The shinbone above the central 
group has one cutting-edge. 

Since in our department there are no 
experts with sufficient experience to com- 
ment authoritatively on the fairly large 
quantity of stone objects, flint, and obsid- 
ian found in the lower levels at Hassuna, 
we have presented drawings and notes on 
the most representative examples.*® By 
far the larger number came from what we 
have assumed to be neolithic camp sites 
in Level Ia. These included the better- 
made stone hoes with a heavy coating of 
bitumen for attachment, many of the 
largest polished celts, and, among the 
obsidian, a magnificent javelin head (Fig. 
22:9) comparable with those found in the 
neolithic levels at Mersin. With the first 
adobe walls sickle blades begin to appear 
in large numbers. Traces of the sickle- 
blade industry itself were found in an im- 
pressive domestic group in Room 17 of 
Level II (see Fig. 29), where some of the 
blades lay among the flint nodules from 
which they had been flaked. In the same 
find-spot occurred a large section of a 
complete sickle with the flakes still set in 
the original bitumen. They were not ser- 
rated but set overlapping, and upon the 
bitumen were traces of the wooden back- 
ing which gave strength to the implement. 
An even better-preserved example, found 


*° (It is interesting that different techniques pre- 
vail for the celts and hoes. These same techniques 
carry on into much later periods in Mesopotamia. 
The celts are polished (after chipping? and/or grind- 
ing’), especially along the working-edge; the hoes are 
only chipped. The hoes (cf. esp. Fig. 20:1) would seem 
to be ancestral to the Ubaid chipped hoes (see R.Camp- 
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in Level IIT (see p. 274), appears in Figure 
37, where we haye attempted a recon- 
struction.** The curve of the “blade’’ is 
determinable, but the method of attach- 
ment and the angle of the handle are 
pure speculation based on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic and other representations. 

Plate XI, 1-2, shows a selection of 
beads, pendants, and other small orna- 
ments or amulets from the Hassuna levels. 
Beads are of simple shapes, and by far the 
most delicately carved and polished ap- 
pears in the center of Plate XI, 2. Tur- 
quoise is perhaps the most interesting im- 
ported material, as it is rare in early pe- 
riods in Iraq. 

Spindle whorls occur at all levels. They 
are of the usual double-cone shape, made 
commonly of baked clay, sometimes orna- 
mented with paint, and less often of stone. 
They differ not at all from those which 
characterize the chalcolithic and proto- 
chalcolithic cultures throughout the Mid- 
dle East. Symbolic clay figurines of the 
“mother-goddess” type take forms which 
reappear in the post-Hassuna levels. Com- 
pare, for instance, our examples in the 
second row of Plate XI, 1, and those of 
the Halaf period found at Arpachiyah.* 


bell Thompson, The British Museum Excavations at 
Abu Shahrain in Mesopotamia in 1918, Pl. VII:B; or 
the Uqair examples, JNES, Vol. II [1943)}, Pl. 
XXIX, lower left). Chipped hoes also appear in 
Sialk I and II. The only one illustrated (see Ghirsh- 
man, op. cit., Pl. LVI:3) is triangular in shape and 
fairly similar to the Hassuna example, Fig. 25:2, but 
has a more pointed butt and straight sides. The Sialk 
celts were also flaked but may be polished in addition. 

The Hassuna sickle blades (if the examples drawn, 
Fig. 23:2, 10; Fig. 24:1, 9; probably Fig. 26:15, 
are representative) are made on irregularly shaped 
blade segments or on flakes. In this, they differ from 
the sickle blades of other available early village 
assemblages (e.g., Judaidah, Mersin, Sialk), which 
have neat sickle blades made on smal! narrow blade 
sections.—Linda 8. Braidwood.} 


*! This sickle as well as all the stone, flint, and 
obsidian finds were drawn by Mrs. Seton Lioyd. [In 
subsequent correspondence, Mr. Lloyd called atten- 
tion to the Natufian straight form of hafting (cf. 
Tliffe, op. cit., Pl. II1). The straight haft is also present 
at Sialk (cf. Ghirshman, op. cit., Pl. VIII:2).—R. J. 


* Trag, Vol. II, Figs. 45, 46, and 47. 
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Our largest figurine (Pl. X VIII, 2), how- 
ever, is in many ways unique. It was un- 
fortunately poorly preserved because it 
had not been baked, but the “mother- 
goddess” form is easily recognizable. 
There is an unexplained excrescence on 
the left thigh, and one of the truncated 
arms is missing owing to a blow from a 
pick. The head or headdress was found in 
five fragments. Two of the fragments are 
suggestive of curved horns, each showing 
the impression of a reed which ran through 
the center to strengthen it. They are of 
greenish clay, contrasting with the reddish 
clay of the body. 

At the top of Plate XI, 1, are three 
sherds of a very unusual painted bowl. 
It was decorated with heavy thick paint 
in two colors—chocolate and pale pink— 
on a mat cream slip. 


DetaILep DescripTion™* 


A. Tue Contour Map (Fie. 35) 


A survey of Tell Hassuna showed that 
the site is surrounded on three sides by 
shallow wadies which combine in the area 
mapped to form a single stream, meander- 
ing eastward to join the larger Wadi 
Qasab. Only the mound itself and the plow- 
land directly adjoining its base showed 
any notable signs of surface pottery. For 
the contours a datum point was selected 
in the stone bed of the wadi exactly north 
of the center of the main sounding (No. 1). 
The highest contour in the plan is 6 me- 
ters above this and encircles the flat top 
of the mound. This part had never been 
cultivated, owing to numbers of large pro- 
jecting stones, deriving mostly from the 
Assyrian occupation. The two soundings 
made in 1943 are marked in solid black, 
while the hatched areas represent the ex- 
tensions of both made in 1944. 


ss Sections A, B, and C of this heading were written 
in collaborat ion with Mohammed Ali Mustafa. 
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B. Tue Sections (Fies. 33-34) 
Section CD represents the entire exca- 
vated area. A great deal of information 
about the sequence of occupations may be 
gained from it. Levels Ia—VI represent 
pre-Halaf occupation of the site, and the 
pavement line of Level VI indicates the 
shape of the mound at the time when the 
indigenous Hassuna culture began to be 
displaced by that of the Halaf people. As 
has already been mentioned, it shows that 
the center of the mound and therefore of 
the village was originally almost in the 
center of Sounding 1, but that the new 
arrivals spread westward, away from the 
confluence of the wadies, building a new 
village partly on the western slope of the 
existing mound and partly on the pre- 
sumably flat ground beyond. Such a phe- 
nomenon is extremely common in Iraq 
today, where hundreds of modern villages 
are built on the fianks of ancient mounds. 
At Tell Hassuna the later occupations 
were of sufficient duration to create a new 
mound whose center was some 40 meters 
to the west. In Sounding 2, Level VI 
(which occurs at the surface in the center 
of Sounding 1) is buried beneath the re- 
mains of at least eight distinct later occu- 
pations (Levels VII-XIV in section CD). 
Beginning at the surface their pavements 
slope sharply westward with the curve of 
the earlier mound (PI. I, 3) and then flat- 
ten out, until that of Level IV is practi- 
cally horizontal. A fifteenth occupation 
level is represénted by a stone pavement 
just beneath the surface at the summit of 
the modern mound. If we judge by the 
pottery, etc., this is almost certainly As- 
syrian. One end of the Sounding 2 trench 
ean be seen in section AB (Fig. 34), a 
cross-section of Sounding 1. Here the 
northward slope of some of the pre-Halaf 
pavements suggests that on this axis the 
section excavated was not quite in the 
center of the earliest settlement, which 
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probably lay equidistant between the two 
wadies. An area in the center was left un- 
excavated below Level II owing to an 
acute shortage of labor at the end of our 
season. 


C. ARCHITECTURE 
SOUNDING 1 


A detailed accourt of the architectural 
remains at Hassuna must begin with 
Level Ia, where, paradoxically, there were 
no traces found of any buildings at all. As 
already mentioned (p. 262), the only 
traces of the earliest settlers were pottery, 
implements, and other personal belong- 
ings grouped around the ashes of their 
campfires. The ground in the neighbor- 
hood of this domestic assemblage was 
most minutely examined for evidence of 
any type of shelter, and, though traces of 
woven reed matting were found in several 
places (Fig. 38), there were no post-holes 
to suggest huts. It has therefore been pos- 
sible only to suppose that tents were used, 
perhaps similar to the modern Bedouin 
beit esh sha@ar, or some even more primi- 
tive type of weather screen which left 
absolutely no trace. 

In any case, their manner of living per- 
sisted over a fairly long period, for, in the 
comparatively small area where the exca- 
vations were carried down to virgin soil, 
we were able to distinguish three distinct 
occupational sublevels actually consisting 
of the residue from three superimposed 
“camp sites” (see Fig. 27). 

The first-comers pitched their camp on 
the clean water-borne clay of the wadi. 
The most prominent accumulation unit 
centered around an oval hearth (Fig. 
27:14) in which wood ashes still lay upon 
a foundation of sherds and pebbles set in 
a kind of primitive cement (see Pl. V, 1). 
A second, smaller hearth (No. 16) was 
perhaps used for some special sort of cook- 
ing. Between the two and beside a large 
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pottery vessel lay a human skeleton with 
the bones only slightly disarranged (Fig. 
27:17 and PI. III, 1). In spite of the prox- 
imity of the jar and two flint hoes (No. 
15) which lay near the head, there were 
reasons for uncertainty as to whether or 
not this was actually a deliberate burial. 
Its orientation, like that of the burial in 
Level Ic, was to the north, and the posi- 
tion might originally have been a loosely 
contracted one; but its location near the 
hearths, on the original soil among a litter 
of domestic objects, does not preclude the 
possibility that this individual had died 
unattended after the camp had been tem- 
porarily abandoned. There were half-a- 
dozen more pottery jars in the vicinity of 
the hearths, of various sizes but generally 
conforming to the shapes common among 
our neolithic coarse ware (see pp. 276-78). 
A miscellany of other objects included 
clay “sling-pellets’” (No. 19), ‘“‘poker- 
stones,”’ and small boulders (Nos. 20-21), 
most likely used for pounding. Isolated 
jars were probably connected with accu- 
mulation units whose hearths were not 


located. In square D4 there was an irregu- 


lar hollow in the original ground surface 
which can be seen in section AB (Fig. 34). 

By the time the second camp (PI. V, 2) 
was established, the remains of the first 
were covered by about 30 em. of debris. 
It seems likely that it is represented by a 
single accumulation unit. The most inter- 
esting group occurred some distance from 
the hearth (Fig. 27:5), which was a slight- 
ly sunken oval, roughly paved and filled 
with wood ash. A large broken coarse- 
ware jar (No. 7) was full of charcoal. Its 
fresh condition and the well-preserved 
organic form of the wood suggested pre- 
pared fuel rather than carbonization by 
age. A more complete but smaller jar (No. 
10) was completely filled with the bones 
of toads (see p. 284). We were inclined to 
think that they had perhaps been used for 
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food, until a similar jar, left exposed dur- 
ing the night, was found in the morning 
to be full of small green toads rapidly 
dying in the sun. Other objects include 
the jawbone and horn of a goat (Nos. 12— 
13), flint hoes (Nos. 9 and 11), a polished 
celt in greenish stone (No. 6), and a neat 
pile of “sling-pellets’’ (No. 8). All these 
are illustrated elsewhere. The shape of a 
large jar found in square E2 (Fig. 6:13) 
is appropriate to Level Ib and was per- 
haps intrusive from above. 

The third camp establishment (Pl. VI 
1), 30 cm. above the second, also seems 
to be represented by a single accumula- 
tion unit, though the hearth must have 
been located beyond the limits of the ex- 
cavation. Associated with it was an infant 
burial (Fig. 27:1) in a coarse-ware jar 
(Fig. 6:12); a second jar, probably for 
water or food, stood beside it—a prac- 
tice followed in later levels also. 

Apart from the usual “poker-stones”’ 
and “pounders,” there are a bone awl 
(Fig. 27:2), a polished celt (No. 3), a flat 
curved stone with traces of grinding on 
the concave face (No. 4), and a large stone 
roughly hollowed to serve as a mortar 
(No. 5). 

The notable change in culture above 
Level Ia has been mentioned elsewhere 
(p. 262). One important characteristic 
of the new culture is the use of build- 
ings with adobe walls. The earliest of 
these is a single room (Fig. 28:1) in Level 
Ib which was rebuilt with additions in 
Level Ic. It was poorly built, and its main 
significance is that it represents the earli- 
est construction yet found in Iraq. 

In Level Ic (Fig. 28) a greater number 
of similar walls and fragments of walls 
came to light. They varied in thickness 
from 20 to 45 cm. and were either straight 
with squared corners or roughly curved. 
They appeared to constitute at least three 
houses or units. In one the rooms were 
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grouped around a recognizable courtyard 
(No. 16), and some had obvious junctions. 
Room 25 contained a primitive bread 
oven and a number of storage jars, mostly 
of standard incised ware, for food or drink. 
Room 20 contained another such jar and 
a stone mortar, but otherwise might have 
been the principal dwelling-room of the 
group. Room 12 and the fragmentary 
walls adjoining it were probably out- 
buildings. Room 14 was a small detached 
bake-house, and in the courtyard near by 
were the mouths of two circular grain 
bins. Rooms 20 and 23 were damaged by 
intrusive storage jars sunk in the ground 
from above. 

The single room of Level Ib was rebuilt 
and incorporated in a building consisting 
of at least three rooms. At the west end of 
Room 6, about 40 cm. beneath the floor, 
was a complete human skeleton (Pls. II, 
3, III, 2) in a grave inclosed on one side 
by large stones. The body lay in a con- 
tracted position facing almost due east 
and was unaccompanied by any kind of 
provision for the afterlife. Being better 
preserved than that in the first camp site 
of Level Ia, it was removed complete and 
is now exhibited in the Iraq Museum. 

The third building unit in Level Ie (No. 
11) was unique in Hassuna architecture 
in that it was circular. The compartments 
into which it was divided, however, with 
their pottery, bread ovens, and heavy 
deposit of wood ash, give it an unmistak- 
ably domestic character (see Pl. VII, 2). 
The principle of construction must have 
been a sound one, since it survived into 
the period represented by Level II. 

Throughout these buildings the floors 
were of tamped earth and ashes, unevenly 
laid as is usually the case with a previous- 
ly occupied site. It will, in fact, be seen 
that, as the mound rose in height, the 
floors of the houses developed a distinct 
slope which proved convenient for throw- 
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ing off rain water. There was seldom any 
difficulty in tracing the floors, owing to 
the accumulating layers of ash. The walls 
were built of lumps of mud of various 
sizes in a manner approximating the local 
modern practice. Smaller lumps were 
used to fill the gaps, and the faces were 
smoothed. In tracing them, it was hard 
to articulate the individual lumps for 
three reasons: (1) the clay was tempered 
with fine straw or pounded scrub, but the 
lumps were not dusted with the same ma- 
terial as is the usual practice today; (2) 
the clay contained gypsum ingredients 
which tended to cement the lumps to- 
gether; and (3) the lumps were evidently 
not allowed any time to dry before being 
used. 

The walls of Level II (Fig. 29) were of 
finer clay and stood to a greater height 
(in some cases 1 m.) than those beneath. 
There was a slight improvement in build- 
ing technique (see Pl. VII, 2). Greater 
lengths of walling appear, although the 
planning was not always clear. There were 
apparently two main groups of rooms. 
Rooms 1 and 7 with courtyard (No. 12) 
form a possible dwelling unit. Room 1, 
with a well-preserved bread oven in one 
corner (Pl. II, 2; see also p. 267), was 
clearly of domestic character. In and 
about the oven were variously shaped 
“poker-stones.’’ A baked clay “stopper” 
found on top was perhaps to cover a vent 
or inspection hole. A couple of “sling- 
pellets” had fallen or been placed in the 
fire and were baked hard. No trace of a 
door was found in Room 4—a phenome- 
non which occurred often in later levels 
and which led us to assume that such 
rooms were merely stores accessible 
through hatches high up in the walls. 
Part of the house was demolished by 
grain bins intrusive from a higher level. 

The second group of rooms is in no way 
self-explanatory but probably also con- 
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stituted a dwelling. By far the most pro- 
lific area was No. 17 (Pl. IX, 3), which, 
although it seemed to have no relation to 
the section of wall at its west, produced 
an astonishingly large accumulation of 
domestic objects. They included at least 
six complete incised jars and fragments 
of others; two large coarse-ware jars, one 
with saucer-shaped cover (cf. Fig. 6:13); 
a large group of flint nodules with a dozen 
worked flints and chips; several flint 
blades set in bitumen, and an almost com- 
plete sickle (cf. Fig. 37); at least five bone 
awls (cf. Pl. X, 2); a pounding-stone, two 
spherical polished stone balls (cf. Pl. X, 
1), and miscellaneous stones; the horn of 
a sheep or goat and bones of small ani- 
mals; numerous “‘sling-pellets”; lumps of 
ocherous paint and other minerals; and 
knuckle bones. In the northwestern corner 
of the excavated area we found an infant 
burial (Pl. III, 3) in a tall-sided standard 
incised jar accompanied by two vessels 
for food or water. The bones appeared to 
be those of twins (see p. 268), and among 
them was a tiny pottery cup for drinking. 
East of this burial were the remains of the 
circular building founded in Level Ic. 
The walls of Level III (Fig. 30) showed 
an intelligible plan. A large house with 
rooms grouped around a courtyard (No. 
21) was separated by a narrow passage 
(No. 18) from another house. No indi- 
vidual room had particular character ex- 
cept No. 10, in which the mouths of two 
sunken grain bins showed in the floor and 
a large coarse-ware receptacle lay beside 
them. One of these bins contained two 
human skeletons (one with the head miss- 
ing) whose disposition suggested that 
they had been thrown into the bin with- 
out ceremony. The position of a beam 
which had spanned the room in the center 
was marked by a semicircular projection 
in each long wall. Room 14 contained a 
large coarse-ware milk jar with knob 
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handles (see Pl. XII, 2), and Room 16 
yielded two complete incised jars. Passage 
8 ended in a doorway with a stone-paved 
threshold, and adjoining the southern 
jamb was a pivot stone for the door—the 
earliest yet found in Iraq. Outside this 
doorway two unbroken standard painted 
jars (Fig. 2:5-6) were found in what 
might have been a deposit of rubbish in- 
truding from the level above. In the north- 


west corner of the sounding we found a . 


clay platform with a grain bin on one side 
and a square recess on the other. Lying 
upon it was an almost complete sickle (see 
p. 269) composed of flint blades set in 
bitumen, with traces of the wooden back- 
ing which presumably was attached to a 
handle (Fig. 37). A 30-cm. deposit of trod- 
den earth and ashes in the houses of this 
level suggested a prolonged period of se- 
curity. 

Easily the best-preserved groups of 
buildings found during our excavations 
were in Level IV (Fig. 31 and Pl. VIII, 1). 
They afford a satisfyingly detailed picture 
of the prehistoric village and the character 
of its houses. We clearly had parts of two 
houses, and their similarity in plan to 
houses occupied by Arab fellahin in the 
modern village of Hassuna eventually led 
us to attempt an imaginary reconstruc- 
tion, which may be seen in Figure 36, 
along with a sketch of the ruins made 
during their excavation. The more com- 
plete house comprises about eight rooms 
grouped around Courtyard 13. Five of 
these (Rooms 3-6 and 15) compose a 
single almost symmetrical unit which is 
worth observing carefully. If one assumes 
that climatic conditions in North Iraq in 
antiquity were approximately the same 
as today and that the materials available 
for roofing have not greatly changed, one 
is probably safe in imagining that low- 
pitched roofs of branches and mud such 
as are today the universal rule in every 
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village from Sherqat northward and Has- 
suna eastward have been so for an im- 
mensely long time. Furthermore, the unit 
mentioned above is exactly adapted to 
this form of roof, since the two pairs of 
rooms (3 and 4 and 6 and 15) are sepa- 
rated by walls which, if linked by a short 
beam across Room 5, would support the 
ridge. It is in this way that we have re- 
constructed the building, assuming at the 
same time that the wall between Rooms 
1 and 17, on the cross-axis, has the same 
function. The fact that Rooms 4, 6, and 
15 had no visible doorways is puzzling. 
Here again, however, one may easily sup- 
pose that they were stores accessible at a 
higher level than that to which the walls 
survived. In the southeast and southwest 
corners of Room 4 two small cavities cut 
slightly into the walls were full of human 
bones (without a head) probably belong- 
ing to the same skeleton. Whether these 
represent a “sectional burial” such as is 
often found in the Halaf period or whether 
they represent the unceremonial disposal 
of human remains is unknown (see p. 267). 
Some of our best examples of both 
Samarran and indigenous wares were 
found in Rooms 6 and 15 (Fig. 31:30, 42, 
ete.). In Room 15 there were also a large 
pile of sling ammunition and one fine long 
obsidian blade (Fig. 26:6). Room 5 had a 
well-made bread oven in one corner. In 
the doorway to the courtyard was a thresh- 
old made of large potsherds. Just out- 
side was an oval hearth and near by in the 
pavement a channel which carried off 
rain water through a stone-lined opening 
in the south wall of Courtyard 7. Among 
the objects found in Courtyard 13 were a 
flint hoe (No. 55) and a fine painted bowl 
(No. 68). In the southeast corner there 
was a low mud bench against the wail. 
The unit composed of Rooms 10 and 11 
is particularly interesting. In our recon- 
struction (Fig. 36) we have left it incom- 
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plete in order to show the courtyard be- 
hind. Room 11 was much damaged by two 
intrusive grain bins, but its character re- 
mained clear. Three pairs of facing but- 
tresses must have served to strengthen 
the walls and to shorten the span of three 
beams for a flat or penthouse roof. There 
was an oven in one corner, a door leading 
to Courtyard 9, and another to Room 10. 
Otherwise the only object of interest was 
a small clay figurine (Fig. 31:32). Room 
10 also had an oven as well as several 
stone mortars and a pestle. Courtyard 9 
had a hearth, and the mouth of a grain 
bin was visible. Courtyard 7 produced 
some good pottery (Fig. 31:45, 50-51) 
and other objects. There is little doubt 
that Rooms 10 and 11 belong to a sepa- 
rate house which includes Courtyards 7 
and 9, since rain water from Courtyard 
13 drained into No. 7 at a point where, if 
the whole complex had belonged to a 
single family, there would have been a 
doorway. 

Rooms south of Court 13 probably be- 
longed to an adjoining house, the court- 
yard of which (No. 23) was provided with 
a hearth. 

Throughout these buildings the adobe 
walls were well built and straight ;they were 
about 45 em. thick and remained standing 
to a height of about a meter. Rooms 6 and 
15 had been destroyed by fire, a fact 
which possibly accounted for the number 
of objects preserved beneath the burnt 
debris of the roof. Here for the first time 
some attempt had been made to improve 
the floor surfaces inside the houses. Rooms 
1, 3, and 4 and part of Corridor 2 were 
paved with a mixture of clay and chopped 
straw, usually about 3 em. thick. A high 
percentage of straw was also used to tem- 
per the fine clay of which the walls were 
constructed. 

The excavated area of Level V seemed 
to have been fairly completely built over 
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(Fig. 32). A long unbroken wall running 
east and west through the center divided 
the buildings into two distinct groups 
of dwellings. In the northern group one 
house consisted of nine rooms clustered 
around a central court (No. 16). Rooms 
7-9 produced a fine collection of Hassuna 
standard pottery (Fig. 32:52, 68-71, 73; 
e.g., Fig. 3:2-3). In the southern unit 
Room 2, which contained two grain bins, 
was possibly an open court. Room 1 had 
another bin and, in addition to a large 
milk jar with knob handles, produced a 
striking clay figurine (Pl. XVIII 2; see 
also p. 270). Rooms 5 and 11-12 in the 
northern group and 21-24 in the southern 
group probably belonged to separate 
houses partially destroyed by denudation 
of the mound. One intrusive grain bin 
near the edge of the sounding measured 
nearly 2 meters in diameter. Here and 
there the floors were thinly paved with 
clay and straw. 

Almost the only recognizable traces of 
building in Level VI were the remains of 
a small kiln (Pl. VIII, 2). Its wall, which 
remained standing to a height of only a 
few centimeters, was oval in shape with 
a door at one end. It was roughly paved 
with stone. 

A well-laid pavement of large flat 
stones occurred near the surface of the 
northern end of Sounding 1, and there 
were remains of a stone building which 
had stood upon it. 


SOUNDING 2 


Sounding 2 consists of the pit dug in 
1943 in the center of the mound and the 
trench (see Pl. I, 3, and Fig. 33) cut in 
1944 to link the pit to Sounding 1. The 
levels represented were distinguished 
mainly by the pottery which they pro- 
duced (see Pls. XIX—XXI, 1), but some 
other finds and characteristics may be 
mentioned. 
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In Level V there were fairly equal 
amounts of Samarran and _ indigenous 
pottery.** Among the Samarran finds was 
the remarkable painted jar neck with a 
representation of a human face, partly in 
relief (Pl. XVII, 2). There were no walls 
within the area of the sounding. 

In Level VI there was an increasing 
preponderance of Halaf pottery. There 
were still no walls, and the most conspicu- 
ous objects were a very large bone chisel 
and a knife (Pl. X, 2:19 and 25). 

In Level VII three adobe walls crossed 
the trench. There was also an unexplained 
round structure of the same material. 
There was a great quantity of fully devel- 
oped Halaf pottery, a very little Samar- 
ran, and what seemed to be chance sur- 
vivors only of the indigenous wares. 

In Levels VIII—X there was very little 
change in the pottery. It was practically 
all Halaf ware with some classical poly- 
chrome fragments. We found a complete 
large jar and a spouted bowl, both of Halaf 
types, in plain ware. There were walls, 
still of adobe, in Level X. 

In Level XII, soon after the first ap- 
pearance of Ubaid pottery, were the first 
walls built of rectangular sun-dried brick. 
The bricks measured about 30 X 30 X 15 
em. and were made of rather poor clay 
mixed with sand and ashes. 

From Level XIV upward the stratifica- 
tion was unreliable, owing to the proximi- 
ty of the surface. There were buried stones 
and the remains of a stone pavement, as 
well as some pottery belonging to the As- 
syrian occupation. 

There is little to be said of the traces of 
the final occupation which we found at 
the summit of the mound, save that at 
some comparatively late date this little 
eminence was chosen as a site for a soli- 

38 [Level V, and the ceramic proportions indicated 


here for Sounding 2, are apparently not included in 
the chart, Fig. 5.—R. J. B.] 
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tary farmhouse or police post. The charac- 
ter of both the stonework and the pottery 
associated with it suggest that they were 
Assyrian. 
D. Porrery 

In consideration of the great emphasis 
laid on ceramic results at Tell Hassuna, 
it seems worth while here to mention the 
method used in the field to classify and 
study the great volume of pottery found. 
As far as possible, every single sherd was 
washed on the site and marked with its 
provenience. Each evening the group 
found during the day was carefully ar- 
ranged and laid out flat in a sherd yard in 
the camp, while the more complete pots 
went to the workbench for provisional 
mending. It was thus possible to ascertain 
what pieces were missing and to make a 
further search among the loose sherds 
found in the same area. At the end of the 
season, when our schedule of types was 
complete, the sherd yard was finally re- 
arrahged according to the newly distin- 
guished categories, and the group repre- 
senting each level was photographed. 
These photographs (e.g., Pl. IX, 1-2) 
give one an immediate impression of the 
proportion in which the various wares oc- 
curred. Also, in order to establish this pro- 
portion exactly, the sherds were counted. 
The chart in which the results were tabu- 
lated (Fig. 5) constitutes one of the most 
important results of the excavation, since 
here at a glance one may see a complete** 
classification of all wares found and the 
chronology of their occurrence. 


CoaRsE WARE 


The most important materials included 
in this category are the coarse straw-tem- 
pered vessels of the first, second, and third 
camp sites in Level Ia. Apart from eight 


 (Cf., e.g., p. 261, above (‘The undecorated pot- 
tery in these levels has little significance’’); n. 33, 
above; Pl. XIV, 1:9 (p. 289)—which all imply that 
there are items which do not appear in the chart.— 
R. J. 
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fragments of small burnished bowls, the 
pottery used by the earliest settlers was 
confined to these rather large storage ves- 
sels. Furthermore, they occurred in very 
considerable numbers, as many as twenty- 
nine having been found in the compara- 
tively small area excavated. 

The shapes vary in their proportions 
though not in their essential character, 
all being, as it were, variations on a single 
theme. The basis seems to be a rather flat 
saucer or bowl upon whose rim was built 
an upper structure which either curves 
sharply inward to make a squat hole- 
mouth vessel (Fig. 6:4, 5, 9, ete.) or rises 
steeply to make a tall-sided jar (Fig. 6:1, 
2, 7, ete.). The lower portion usually has 
a flat double-ogee curve ending in a small 
flat base. It seems just conceivable that 
our shape originated in a clay basin mod- 
eled in the ground, upon which an upper 
structure was built to increase the con- 
tent.* 

The ware itself seems broadly similar 
to the earliest found at Jericho.* It is 
buff in color with blackened core and a 
generous tempering of straw, which, when 
left on the surface, has disappeared, leav- 
ing impressions in the clay. The surface 
outside is wet-smoothed, occasionally 
shows signs of a very slight burnish, and 
is sometimes mottled with tiny cracks 
(Pl. XIII, 1). The tall-sided vessels usual- 
ly have a group of two or more “nipple 
lugs” on either side just beneath the rim 
(Fig. 6:1, 7, 15, 17). There are examples 
also of semicircular or horizontal “knob- 
ledges”’ (Fig. 6:16) as in Jericho [X* and 
one T-shaped ridge (Fig. 6:20). Finally, 
there are examples of a dent in the rim for 
pouring (Fig. 6:18) and of a hole just be- 
neath the rim, perhaps for the same pur- 
pose (ef. Fig. 6:22, from Level Ic). 

The purposes for which these vessels 


%* Cf. AAA, XXIII (1936), 71. 
% Ibid., p. 77. 37 Ibid., p. 81. 


were used seem to have been various. The 
more squat shapes were probably storage 
jars for meat, etc., but were used for in- 
fant burials also (e.g., Fig. 6:12). In one 
case a tiny drinking cup of the same ware 
was laid beside the body. The taller ves- 
sels, which stood up to 60 cm. high, were 
more in the character of milk pails or 
water coolers. One broken example (Fig. 
27:7) was full of charcoal. There was some 
indication that the largest vessels had 
been used for storing grain. It is perhaps 
significant that later, when the possibili- 
ties of bitumen and gypsum had been 
realized, underground grain bins much 
larger in size but of essentially the same 
shape, with an ogee curve from a small 
flat base, were constructed (PI. IV, 1). The 
vessel appearing in Plate I, 2, had un- 
doubtedly been used by the first arrivals 
at the site, since it was actually sunk in 
the original clean soil, possibly for cool- 
ness. Beside it stood a simple cup of the 
same ware probably used as a dipper (PI. 
XIII, 1, upper right). 

From Level Ib upward straw-tempered 
vessels appeared with increasing rarity, 
and a new shape became common. This 
is a rather large pear-shaped jar with a 
turned-up neck (cf. Fig. 6:13); one of 
these (from Level II; see p. 273) had 
a saucer-shaped lid inverted over the 
mouth. Beginning in Level II, a new and 
most interesting coarsely made vessel 
(Fig. 3:8-10, Pl. XVIII, 1) came into 
general use. This, for want of a better ex- 
planation of its purpose, we have called 
a “husking-tray.”’ It is a flat-bottomed 
oval dish, usually about 60 cm. long by 
40 cm. wide, with slightly outsloping sides 
about 15 em. high. The whole inner sur- 
face is corrugated with deep grooves or 
pitted by jabbing the wet clay with a 
stick. One example was thinly coated with 
bitumen outside. Our suggestion that the 
purpose of these trays was for separating 
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the grain from its husks is extremely ten- 
tative. In the later levels, however, coarse 
ware was confined mainly to large almost 
vertical-sided oval vessels with lug han- 
dles (Fig. 3:7 and Pl. XII, 2, right), to 
which we gave the name “milk jars.”’ 


BURNISHED WARE 

The majority of bowls from the earliest 
levels (see Fig. 7) are burnished outside. 
The clay is buff to pink with grit temper 
or brown with a black core. The burnish- 
ing was done with a pebble over a light 
slip. It is sometimes perceptible from the 
texture of the surface only and creates 
little if any gloss. From Level Ic upward 
the slip is sometimes almost white and the 
rims are flattened (Fig. 7:21-28) as in 
archaic painted bowls. A carinated bowl 
from Level Ia (Fig. 7:1) has traces of a 
band of red paint at the rim beneath the 
burnish—the earliest example of painted 
decoration yet found in Iraq. Burnishing 
was sometimes applied to quite large flat- 
bottomed dishes (e.g., Pl. XIV, 1:13, and 
Fig. 7:29). Two burnished bowls require 
special mention, although they were 
found in levels V and IV, respectively. 
One (Pl. XIV, 1:9) is of finely burnished 
black ware such as was found in the “‘Neo- 
lithic”’ levels at Sakje Geuzi** and other 
sites. The fine gray clay carries a heavy 
black slip, and the burnishing amounts to 
a polish. The other (Pl. XIV, 1:11) has a 
smeary gray slip and is highly burnished 
inside and out. It exactly matches sherds 
from Sakje Geuzi in the Iraq Museum. 

A few jar sherds from the lowest levels 
(Fig. 7:17—20) also show signs of burn- 
ishing. 

ArcHAIC PAINTED WARE 

The earliest painted pottery from Tell 
Hassuna has such clearly defined charac- 
teristics to distinguish it from that of the 
later levels that we felt justified in calling 


38 AAA, Vol. XXTV (1937), Pls. XXIII et seq. 
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it “archaic painted ware.”’ Actually many 
of the designs persisted in later levels, but 
the technique is distinctive and easily 
recognizable, resulting, for instance, in an 
almost uniform red color for the paint. 
The clay is pink, buff, or brown and the 
slip cream or pinkish-cream. All the ves- 
sels are handmade. Apart from the almost 
universal tendency toward red paint on 
a pinkish ground, the surface finish is the 
most notable criterion. There are four 
separate treatments which can be de- 
tected by close examination, but they all 
result in a similar slightly glossy effect. 
They are (a) lustrous paint on a mat sur- 
face (e.g., Fig. 8:1, 4); (6) lustrous paint 
over a burnished surface (e.g., Fig. 8:5- 
6); (¢) mat paint over a burnished surface 
(e.g., Fig. 8:10); (d) total burnishing over 
a mat paint (Fig. 9:10—11). It can thus 
be readily understood that the archaic 
painted sherds are easily distinguishable 
from the standard painted ware, where 
both paint and surface are always mat. 

The shapes may be roughly divided 
into bowls and jars. The bowls vary from 
shallow dishes (Fig. 8:1-2, Pl. XIV, 2:8) 
to deep, almost vertical-sided, cups (PI. 
XIV, 2:3). The rims are often flattened on 
top, sometimes creating a slight ridge 
around the rim (see Fig. 8). This never oc- 
curs in the later standard painted bowls, 
but occasional mat-surfaced bowls with 
flattened rims found in the deepest levels 
may be said to represent a transitional 
stage (e.g., Fig. 8:17, 22-24). The shal- 
lower bowls are sometimes painted inside 
with a centrifugal design (e.g., Pl. XIV, 
2:8). One fragment (Fig. 8:1) has a trace 
of some sort of leg support. The painted 
designs are usually restricted to a deep 
band of ornament beneath the rim which 
is itself painted. The bands almost always 
consist of opposed groups of oblique lines 
forming a sort of overlapping-chevron 
pattern. 
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The jars (e.g., Fig. 7:30-31) are almost 
spherical with fairly tall, almost vertical 
necks. The necks usually are painted 
either solid or with reversing triangles of 
opposed hatching. For the rest the design 
is restricted to the shoulder and consists 
of a row of crosshatched triangles or of 
reversing groups of concentric triangles. 
Free triangular spaces between the cross- 
hatehed triangles are often filled with 
large “blobs” of paint (Fig. 9:3) as in the 
standard painted jars. 

The similarity of the Hassuna archaic 
painted ware to the ‘‘proto-chalcolithic” 
pottery from Mersin*®® (levels between 
13.50 and 9.50 m.) has been mentioned 
elsewhere (p. 264). 


HassuNA STANDARD WARES 


This pottery consists of incised, paint- 
ed, and painted-and-incised wares (see 
Fig. 5). In all three the shapes may be 
divided into jars and bowls. 


The incised ware is similar to that 
which predominated in Level I at Nine- 
veh. Its character hardly ever varies, al- 
though there is a wide range of sizes, from 
storage jars nearly a meter high to tiny 
carinated bowls. The clay is buff or pink- 
ish, tempered apparently with fine sand 
and showing occasional large white grits. 
The vessles are covered outside with a 
thin cream slip which extends over the 
mouth. The slip sometimes acquired a 
localized pink “blush” in baking. The 
designs were drawn with a fine point, pos- 
sibly a sharp flint or bone stylus which cut 
lightly into the clay. The drawing was un- 
doubtedly done while the slip was still 
wet, for the body was not exposed by the 
incisions, and hence the liquid slip closed 
in again after the point had passed. If the 
slip had been applied after the decoration 
was cut, the finely incised lines would 
have become filled and so disappeared. It 


AAA, Vol. XXVI (1939), Pls. XX VIII-XXXI. 


is important to note that the decoration 
is almost invariably linear and that there 
are no traces of the “slashing” or “jab- 
bing”’ technique used sometimes in Samar- 
ran pottery. As is the case with all indige- 
nous Hassuna pottery, the vessels are 
handmade, and there is no indication of 
the use of any kind of wheel or tournette. 

Jars (see Pl. XV, 1-2) are almost globu- 
lar with short, almost vertical, or, more 
rarely, slightly outturned, necks. Bowls 
vary from large, tall-sided, rather coarse, 
vessels of a type sometimes used for in- 
fant burials (Pl. III, 3, and Fig. 3:5) to 
wide, shallow, sometimes carinated, forms. 
The decoration of the latter always con- 
sists of a herringbone pattern which ex- 
tends downward for some distance from 
the rim (Fig. 4:7 and Pl. XV, 1, middle). 

The standard painted ware (Figs. 11-12 
and Pl. XVI, 1),*° which developed from 
the archaic, was still handmade, with a 
slight improvement in the tempering of 
the clay, and the vessels were fired at a 
higher temperature. The clay itself is still 
buff to pink, and the slip varies from 
cream to a more rare pinkish or greenish. 
The paint is rarely red, as it is in the ar- 
chaic ware, but varies through red-brown, 
brown, and dark brown to almost black. 
Bowls have slightly flattened or round 
bottoms and almost always plain rims 
(Fig. 11:13 and 15 being exceptions). 
There are occasional tall-sided forms (Fig. 
11:8) such as are more frequent in the 
painted-and-incised class. Opposed groups 
of oblique lines as in the archaic painted 
bowls are still the most common decora- 
tion. Numbers of other motives occur, 
however, sometimes beneath a band of 
crosshatching at the rim (Fig. 11:3, 10, 
23-24). Some ornament often occurs in- 
side the rim also (Fig. 11:3, 4, 9, 12, 17, 
18). One fragment (Fig. 11:2), with a 


Cf. Mersin, AAA, Vol. XXVI (1939), Pls. 
XXVII and XXIX with our Fig. 8. 
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crosshatched triangle in paint which has 
flaked off at the intersections of the lines, 
is interesting because it has an exact 
counterpart in Ninevite I.“ Three good 
unbroken examples of bowls can be seen 
in Plate XVI, 1:8-10. 

Standard painted jars (Fig. 12) are 
squatter and have shorter necks than 
those of archaic painted ware. The necks 
are painted solid, with crosshatching, or 
with groups of opposed oblique lines. On 
the shoulders rows of crosshatched tri- 
angles or chevrons are the rule, again with 
round “blobs” of paint in the intervening 
triangular spaces (e.g., Fig. 2:3-5) which, 
however, are sometimes filled in solid 
(Fig. 12:12, 15). Two jars (Fig. 2:7, 10) 
have unusual characteristics which sug- 
gest that they are clumsy local imitations 
of Samarran jars. Two unbroken exam- 
ples are shown in Plate XVI, 1:2-3. 

In some ways the painted-and-incised 
ware is more distinctively characteristic 
of the indigenous Hassuna culture than 
any other, combining as it does the kind 
of point-scratched ornament first found 
in Ninevite I* with some of the simpler 
motives of the Hassuna standard painted 
ware. It began in level Id in the form of 
ordinary incised ware with occasional 
painted additions. At this stage the slip 
was occasionally burnished. By Level III 
it showed a fully developed combination 
of shapes and designs. 

The clay and slip correspond closely to 
those of the incised ware. Characteristic 
shapes and patterns appear in Plate XVI, 
1-2. The bowls include tall-sided cari- 
nated vessels (Pl. XVI, 2:2 and 3) and 
shallow forms (Figs. 9:27—28; 13:1, 4, 6, 

“AAA, Vol. XX (1933), Pl. XXXV, 5. 


42 Of the ten sherds figured by Mallowan as ‘‘com- 
bined painted and incised wares’’ in Ninevite I and 
II (AAA, Vol. XX [1933], Pl. XXXV, No. 21, and 
Pl. XXXVI, Nos. 15-23) only two (XXXV: 21, and 
XXXVI:15) can be recognized as true Hassuna 
ware. The remainder are of the Samarran painted and 
incised class mentioned elsewhere (below, p. 282). 


9, 10-14) very similar to bowls of incised 
ware. They, too, have a band of point- 
scratched herringbone ornament beneath 
the rim outside, but painted decoration 
was added inside the rim. The ornamen- 
tation of the tall-sided carinated bowls is 
somewhat different. Almost invariably 
there is a crosshatched painted band be- 
neath the rim outside. Below this is an 
area of point-scratched herringbone (Fig. 
13:18-19) or reversing triangles of solid 
paint and incised hatching (Fig. 13:7, 16, 
22, 23) ending with a painted band at the 
carination. Another motif is alternate 
bands of incised hatching and reserved 
lozenges on a painted ground (Fig. 13:17). 

The most perfect unbroken example of 
this class yet found (Pl. XVI, 2:2) is of 
pinkish clay with a localized pink “blush.” 
The paint is bright red-brown. Beneath 
the carination are what appear to be two 
potter’s marks. 

Painted-and-incised jars do not appear 
in any quantity until Level IV. One of the 
earliest examples (Fig. 3:1) is similar in 
form to the standard painted jars. In later 
specimens the body varies from squat to 
egg-shaped and the neck varies in height, 
usually sloping inward slightly (Pls. XVI, 
1:6; XVI, 2:4-5). (The jar shown in Pl. 
XVI, 2:1, is an exception to this rule and 
resembles Samarran jars.) As in the paint- 
ed jars, the necks are often ornamented 
with painted crosshatching or opposed 
groups of oblique lines (see Fig. 14), but 
here these motifs sometimes are varied 
by the addition of a band of reserved 
lozenges (Fig. 14:2, 10). The body de- 
signs, which seldom reach below the point 
of maximum diameter, consist of incised 
herringbone, incised hatched triangles al- 
ternating with solid painted triangles, and 
painted bands. One jar (Fig. 3:2) bears a 
potter’s mark somewhat resembling a 
bucranium(?). 

A large complete jar of this class (PI. 
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XIII, 2; Fig. 3:4) held an infant burial 
(see p. 268). The bowl shown beneath it 
(Pl. XIII, 2), which was found inside the 
jar with the body, is a crude local imita- 
tion of a Samarran shape and motif. 


SAMARRAN WARE 


We had the good fortune to find a num- 
ber of almost complete vessels of the 
striking painted ware first found by Herz- 
feld at Samarra (see Fig. 1 and Pl. XVII, 
1). This ware has been so minutely ex- 
amined both by Braidwood et al. in con- 
nection with the Baghouz occurrence*® 
and by Herzfeld himself that further de- 
scription is hardly needed, except in rela- 
tion to characteristics now found for the 
first time. ‘ 

At Tell Hassuna there is little remark- 
able about the actual ware. The clay 
varies from buff to pinkish or occasionally 
bright pink and red. It is usually medium- 
baked with rare instances where firing has 
been sufficient to turn it greenish. It has 
a rather thick cream slip with a mat finish. 
With one exception the decoration is al- 
ways monochrome, various colors occur- 
ring in the following order of popularity— 
chocolate, red-brown, red, dark brown, 
brown, and black. The frequent combina- 
tion of red paint and pink clay suggests 
that the firing may have affected clay and 
paint equally. Sherds from a single pot 
have zigzags of alternating pink and choc- 
olate paint (Pl. XI, 1). 

The shapes which occur at Tell Has- 
suna have been roughly classified, like the 
local Hassuna wares, as bowls and jars, 
but among the variations on these two 
themes most of the types found by Herz- 
feld are represented. (1) Wide bowls with 
outturned rims (see Pl. XVII, 1, and Fig. 
1:4, 6) are Herzfeld’s Schiisseln; (2) the 
bowl shown in Figure 1:3 could be an ex- 
ample of the Fussschalen, since the ring 


43 See JNES, Ill, 47-72. 


base in the drawing is restored only from 
the marks of a circular fracture on the 
base; (3) a carinated bowl (Fig. 1:7) and 
three ordinary bowls (Fig. 1:5, 9, 10) are 
examples of the Ndpfe; (4) deep bowls 
(Fig. 17:4, 7, 34) are examples of flache 
Tépfe; (5) a wide-mouthed jar (Fig. 16: 
20) is an example of the tiefe Tépfe; (6) a 
second type of wide-mouthed jar (Fig. 
1:1) represents the Becher; (7) Figure 
18:2 is a Topf mit kurzem Hals; (8) Figure 
1:8 is a Flasche mit hohem Halls. In fact, 
almost the only relatively unfamili:r 
Samarran shape found at Tell Hassuna is 
that of the tall jar neck (Pl. XVII, 2, and 
Fig. 1:2) ornamented with a human face 
partly in relief. This fragment is, as far as 
we know, a unique and informative pic- 
ture of a human being of this very early 
period. Particularly remarkable are the 
vertical lines on cheeks and chin which 
suggest tattooing and the dab of paint on 
one side of the nose which perhaps repre- 
sents a type of nose ornament still worn 
by women in North Iraq. The line of the 
eyebrows is emphasized: with chocolate 
paint. The pronounced part in the hair is 
reminiscent of a much later, protohistoric 
life-size head of a woman found at Warka 
in 1939.44 

In addition to the complete vessels, we 
found approximately 450 sherds of recog- 
nizable Samarran ware, representing 
about one-tenth of the total volume of 
pottery. Since in certain levels these were 
found side by side with the local standard 
painted and incised wares, it was at first 
natural to speculate as to whether the one 
was derived from or at least a local imita- 
tion of the other. By the end of our first 
season the following evidence was already 
available to suggest a negative answer to 
both these possibilities: (a4) The Hassuna 
shapes and designs were already in the 
process of development in Levels Ib—Ic 

44 Guide to the Iraq Museum Collections, Pl. XIV. 
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long before the arrival in Level III of late paint so common in Samarran ware 
Samarran ware. The latter arrived already is a rarity. The designs themselves con- 
fully developed, but, far from superseding stitute one of the biggest distinctions. 

the indigenous wares, it remained in a MHassuna bowls are almost always deco- 

quantitative minority until Level VII, rated with a wide band of some sort of 

where the indigenous culture had been grouped hatching beneath a single nar- 

entirely replaced by Halaf material. (6) rower band emphasizing the rim. Samar- 

Frequent riveting of Samarran pots (e.g., ran bowls have several parallel lines at 

Fig. 1:4 and Pl. XVII, 1:9) suggests that the rim and a great variety of characteris- 

the ware was regarded as a superior com-_ tic patterns beneath. Hassuna jars have 

modity which should not be discarded. a simple pattern of crosshatched triangles 

It is therefore hardly too much to assume _ on the shoulder often with large spots of 

that it was brought from a distance rather paint in the spaces between. These are 

than locally made. never seen in the Samarran. The most 
In order to consolidate this argument, common Hassuna neck decoration is cross- 

it became necessary early in the second hatching, whereas Samarran jar necks al- 
season to range the two wares side by side most always have groups of two or three 
and study their characteristics. It was diagonal lines only. Finally, there is an 
then possible to reach the following con- instantly recognizable difference in the 
clusions: application of the paint. The Samarran 

a) In the Samarran ware the clay is designs are admirably regular and tidy. 
better tempered and fired and the slip is Groups of parallel lines are thick and 
thicker and more carefully applied than straight and close together, usually with 
in the Hassuna pots. thinner spaces between them than the 

b) Hassuna shapes show far less variety thickness of the lines. Bands of cross- 
than Samarran, and each has distinc- hatching seldom overrun the limits of 
tive characteristics. For instance, almost their field. In contrast, the Hassuna paint- 
spherical jar forms with fairly high verti- ing is careless, with hatched lines not truly 
cal necks occur in both, but in the Has- parallel, wide spaces between them, and 
suna examples the rim is almost always crosshatching untidy (see Fig. 11:5, 6, 
straight (see Pl. XV, 1-2), whereas in the 10, 16). 

Samarran it is slightly outturned (Fig. As a result of all these differences, there 
1:2, 8). Jars with very short necks sloping was usually little difficulty in definitely 
inward (see Pl. XVI, 1-2) are peculiar to allotting a specimen to one or the other of 
Hassuna. the two groups. Yet it has to be admitted 

c) Painted-and-incised decoration in that there are occasional doubtful exam- 
Samarran ware is limited to jars with a_ ples (e.g., Fig. 1:7) which combine some 
band of such ornament on the shoulder. characteristics of each. These we were in- 
The incisions do not resemble the Hassuna_ clined to class as local imitations of Sa- 
point-scratched ornament but are always marran ware, since the Samarran potters 
in the nature of “jabs” or “slashes” (cf. would be less likely to bother to copy an 
Fig. 3:6 with Fig. 18:14). obviously inferior technique. 

d) The color of the paint in Hassuna It is in consideration of all this evidence 
wares is rarely red but varies through red- that we have assumed the Samarran pot- 
brown, brown, and dark brown to almost tery found at Tell Hassuna to have been 
black. The rich, almost purplish, choco- not the work of local potters but a com- 
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modity imported from elsewhere by the 
indigenous people of Hassuna during the 
latter half of their sojourn in that village. 


HALAF AND UBAID WARES 


Except for a few sherds from near the 
surface in Sounding 1, these wares were 
found in the later levels of the mound 
represented in Sounding 2 only. They oc- 
curred in sufficient quantity and prepon- 
derance to establish incontrovertibly the 
stratigraphical evidence which we re- 
quired, yet in themselves they contribute 
little to our knowledge of the two wares, 
which have been so exhaustively studied 
by the excavators of Arpachiyah and 
Tepe Gawra. We have thought it best to 
postpone any detailed examination of: the 
eight-hundred-odd sherds found or any 
search for evidence of the separate phases 
in the stylistic development of the two 
wares and of the transition from one to 
the other already detected elsewhere, par- 
ticularly because to do so in the absence 
of a final publication of the conclusions on 
this subject reached at Tepe Gawra would 
obviously be presumptuous. We have 
therefore contented ourselves with pub- 
lishing characteristic groups of sherds 
from each level (Pls. XIX, 2—XXI, 1). 
The chronological evidence provided by 
the frequency of their occurrence may be 
seen at a glance in the chart (Fig. 5). 


ASSYRIAN POTTERY 


The late pottery found in association 
with the stone pavement and terrace near 
the surface of the mound has little bearing 
on the main theme of the Hassuna investi- 
gation. Some complete vessels were found, 
including a long-spouted lamp, and these 
together with the main sherd shapes were 
recorded and are to be incorporated at a 
future date in a more general corpus of 
Mesopotamian pottery. 
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SUMMARY 


The cultural isolation of material found 
in Level Ia has already been referred to. 
The vast majority of the pottery is straw- 
tempered coarse ware. The only excep- 
tions are, in fact, eight fragments of burn- 
ished bowls, one of which has faint traces 
of a line of paint around the rim (Fig. 
7:1). Both burnished bowls and coarse 
ware, however, continued to be found 
(the latter in slightly changed shapes) 
until Level II.” 

The first acceptable examples of our 
archaic painted ware occurred in Level 
Ib, in which there were altogether twelve 
sherds. They are mostly rather thick, with 
heavy lustrous paint on a burnished slip; 
in quality they are most astonishingly like 
the earliest painted ware at Mersin (see 
p. 264). The archaic painted ware at Has- 
suna reached its highest preponderance in 
Levels Ic and II, diminished in Level III, 
and disappeared completely in Level IV. 

In the meanwhile Hassuna standard 
incised ware had appeared in large quanti- 
ties in Level Ib and throughout the next 
six levels continued to be far the most 
popular ware in use. Above Level VI, 
after the arrival of the Halaf ware, it dis- 
appeared except for chance survivals. 

The standard mat-surfaced Hassuna 
painted and the more elaborate Hassuna 
painted-and-incised wares were in Level 
Ic, already running parallel to the archaic 
painted ware, though the combination of 
paint and incisions in the early stages is 
hesitant and clumsy (Fig. 9: 18-28). These 
two wares reached their peak in Levels 
IV and V, respectively, and ceased alto- 
gether after the arrival of Halaf ware. 

The Samarran pottery occurred first 
in very small quantities in Level III, 
reached its maximum in Level V, by Level 


4s Note, however, that the burnished bowl, PI. 
XIV, 1:9, and the coarse ware ‘“‘husking tray,"’ Fig. 


3:9, are both from Level V. 
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VIII was represented by nine sherds only, 
and subsequently disappeared except for 
occasional survivals. 

Halaf sherds were found in very small 
numbers near the surface of Sounding 1, 
in Level VI. In the same level in Sounding 
2 they already exceeded the Samarran 
sherds in numbers. Levels VII and VIII 
were exceptionally rich in Halaf pottery, 
which continued almost to the surface. 
From Level XI upward, characteristic 
“North Iraq” or ‘“Arpachiyah” Ubaid 


ware accompanied it in fairly large quan- 
tities. 

In the chart (Fig. 5) we have been able 
to inclose in heavy lines the levels in which 
the various wares can definitely be said to 
be represented. A single sherd of Halaf 
ware found about a meter beneath the sur- 
face in Level IV was at first disconcerting, 
but its significance was subsequently par- 
tially neutralized by the discovery of a 
second sherd from the same vessel at a 
much higher level in Sounding 2. 


APPENDIX I 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON ANIMAL BONES* BY THE BIOLOGICAL 
SECTION OF THE ROYAL IRAQI HOSPITAL 


It is possible to say with reasonable certainty 
that among the remains are those of the following 
animals: 

Toads.—Many fairly well-preserved vertebrae 
and other bones, the frontal parietals and sacral 
vertebrae being typical. 

Rat or close relative-—Complete left innomina- 
tum. This should be readily identifiable with 
modern specimens available for comparison. It 
should be borne in mind that rats are burrowing 
animals and that the bone might be of later date 
than that indicated by stratification. 

Hare.—Firm fragment of a femur only. 

Sheep and/or goat.—Goat or sheep remains 
were among the most numerous and, according 


to the Veterinary Department, cannot be easily 
separated. Some of the smaller bones of this type 
might be gazelle. 

Wild pig.—Several good fragments of skulls 
with teeth. 

Oxz.—A few teeth. 

Ass.—The head of a tibia bone bearing close 
resemblance to that of a modern donkey. It is 
highly probable that herds of Mesopotamian wild 
ass roamed the area in early times. 

Other animals may be represented, but it 
would be necessary to go through the collection 
with a complete series of modern bones for com- 
parison. 


APPENDIX II 
REPORT BY THE GOVERNMENT OF IRAQ CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


The following are the results of tests on the 
exhibits obtained by us: 

Specimen labeled “Clinker from Hearth in 
Level III.” This specimen consists largely of 
silicaceous material with traces of carbon. A 
little calcium carbonate is present. No soluble 
potash salts remain, but this might be expected, 
as the specimen appears to have been leached 
with water. 

Specimen labeled ‘“Paint(?) from Levels III 


“(In Mr. Lloyd's letter of April 10, 1945, we 
were informed that, while exact proveniences were 
not kept for the unworked bone, the specimens all 
come ‘from true ‘Hassuna’ occupation’’ levels. Cf. 
also the goat horn in the second camp site of Level 
la, p. 272.—R. J. B.] 


and V.” The material is largely a natural iron 
oxide (Fe,Q;). 

Specimen labeled ‘“Paint(?) from Level Ic.” 
The material is largely a natural iron oxide 
(Fe:Os). 

Specimen labeled Ocher from Level 1b.” 
This is similar to the two preceding specimens. 

Specimen labeled ‘‘Metal(?) from Level Ia.” 
This is galena, the black sulphide of lead. It is 
today used as a substitute for stibnite, black 
antimony sulphide (kohl), in the pigment used 
round the eyes. This material is very dense and 
heavy (s.g. 7) and may have moved downward 
considerably. A geologist’s opinion as to a near 
source would be interesting. 

Specimens labeled “Traces of Metal.” In all 
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cases these consist of natural basic carbonate of 
copper (malachite). We have searched for any 
trace of free metal therein, but none has been 


found. I am of the opinion that this material 
could not have been derived by corrosion of 
metal fragments. 


APPENDIX III 


REPORT ON SPECIMENS SUBMITTED TO THE IRAQ 
GOVERNMENT GEOLOGIST 


Specimen 1.—Level IV. A large yellow sample 
weighing about 1 kilogram. This is an admixture 
of limonite (yellow ocher), i.e., 2FexO;-3H,0, and 
gypsum sand in about equal proportions. Traces 
of quartz sand are present. A good smooth ocher 
is obtained by simple washing and decanting. 

This sample recalls limonitic sandy alluvium 
occurring in small patches in the Fatha (Tigris) 
gorge 110 km. south of Shura. There might be 
similar deposits in the Qaiyara—Hammam Alil 
district, but we have no specific record. The 
Fatha gorge is chiefly remarkable for some-seep- 
ages of crude oil, bitumen, and sulphurated 
hydrogen and for impregnation of sulphur in 
alabaster (gypsum). The sulphur is sometimes 
associated with limonite. 


PAINTS FROM DIFFERENT LEVELS 


Specimen 2a.—Green material of crystalline- 
radiating fibrous structure. This looks like and is 
malachite (basic copper carbonate, CuCO;- 
Cu(OH),). It is associated with quartz and some 
limonite. 

Traces of copper carbonate are recorded from 
the Tuz Khurmatu district (no nearer locality is 
likely) and from Ora. Tuz Khurmatu is 100 km. 
from Shura. 

Specimen 2b.—A small yellow specimen. This 
is native granular gypsum heavily stained with 
limonite. It is analogous with Specimen 1 and 
probably from the same locality. 

Specimen 2c.—A small specimen of pale-pink 
brick color. This gives reactions for hematite 
(ferric oxide, Fe,O;) in high proportion, gypsum 
in fairly large quantities, and lesser amounts of 
dolomite (MgCo,;-CaCoO;). It is fairly hard, 
though silica-free, and is amenable to grinding. 
The pale-pink color is the natural result of dilu- 
tion of hematite with two white constituents, 
and this is probably a natural rock fragment. 

Dolomite is a common constituent of Kurdish 
limestones; proportions of this magnesium car- 
bonate constituent are present throughout more 
than 1,000 feet of limestones and maris near 
Fatha, and therefore there is nothing improbable 


about the derivation cf this fragment from the 
same neighborhood. 


There must be possible localities in a belt of 
country of great length, west of and roughly 
parallel with the Euphrates, but the distances 
involved make them less important. 

Specimen 2d.—Of the four samples which fol- 
low, only this one is now soft enough to allow 
color to be rubbed off freely on to brick, pottery, 
or similar hard material. The shape and the 
smoothed surface of this fragment suggest that 
it may have been so used. The color is brick-red, 
and the principal constituent is hematite. Exami- 
nation with a lens shows it to be a somewhat 
unhomogeneous mixture of several shades of red, 
one of them a less common magenta tint (cf. 
Specimen 2g). Particles of gypsum are numerous, 
having a dehydrated appearance, and there are 
traces of carbonized plant remains. This seems to 
be artist material not perhaps in the untouched 
state of natural ocher. It may have been exposed 
to fire accider.tally or by design. 

Specimens 2e-f.—Two more somewhat brick- 
like (red) fragments, f being darker than e. They 
are hard but could be ground for pigment, such 
grinding being quite usual. The hardening might 
be secondary, owing to the setting of gypsum on 
taking up water after partial dehydration. There 
are some carbonized plant remains, which may 
indicate firing. 

Since g can be matched at Fatha and since 
there is a family resemblance between d, e, /, 
and g, all may have come from the same place. 

Specimen 2g.—This specimen has a somewhat 
magenta tint. This shade is met in the range of 
colors in deposits stained with iron oxide but is 
less common. Traces have been noticed round a 
spring with sulphurated hydrogen at Fatha. 

Specimen 3.—This specimen suggests modi- 
fication of natural red ocher (hematite) resulting 
from grinding and probably washing and de- 
canting, the fine material being allowed to settle 
from suspension. It shows under a lens a very 
delicate laminated structure. 
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The following lists contain details regarding 
objects illustrated in the figures and plates. The 
information given in the captions is not repeated 
here, and many of the figures.and plates are not 
listed here at all, as they contained no details 
which could not be included in the captions. As 
regards the listings of the figures and plates with 
pottery, the following sequence is followed in the 
descriptions: body clay color, slip color, paint 
color, other surface treatment (e.g., burnishing), 
and level (in Roman). 


FIGURES 


Fic. 1.—1. Buff, cream, chocolate, IV. 2. Buff, 
cream, dark purplish and raised ornament, V. 3. Pink, 
cream, red, V. 4—5. Buff, cream, red-brown; riveted, 
IV. 6. Buff, cream, chocolate, IV. 7. Buff, greenish, 
black, VI. 8. Dark, light, black, IV. 9-10. Buff, 
cream, chocolate, VI. 

Fic. 2.—1. Brown, grayish, dark brown, IV. 2. 
Buff, greenish, black, IV. 3. Pink, cream, red, IV. 
4. Buff, light, brown, II. 5. Pinkish, cream, brown, 
Itl. 6. Pinkish, cream, red-brown, III. 7. Buff, 
cream, red-brown, VII. 8. Greenish, cream, black, V. 
9. Pinkish, pinkish in—cream out, red-brown, LI. 
10. Buff, cream, red-brown, VI. 11. Pink, cream, 
brown fading, VI. 12. Buff, cream, brown, II. 

Fic. 3.—1. Buff, cream, dark brown, III. 2. Buff, 
cream, dark brown, V. 3. Pink, pinkish, red, V. 4. 
Pink, cream, black, VI. 5. Pink, cream, III. 6. Pink, 
pinkish, Il. 7. Pink, III. 8. Pink, wet-smoothed, III, 
9. Pink, wet-smoothed, V. 10. Pink, wet-smoothed, 
IV. 

Fic. 4.—1. Pinkish, cream, II. 2. Pink, cream, Ic. 
3. Dark, light, VI. 4. Pink, cream, Ic. 5. Buff, cream, 
Ic. 6. Pink, cream, Ic. 7. Pinkish, cream, V. 

Fic. 6.—1-12. Ia. 13-14. Ib. 15. Pinkish, cream 
outside, Ia. 16. Buff, Ia. 17. Pink, Ia. 18. Buff, Ia. 
19-20. Pink, Ia. 21-23. Ic. 24—36. All coarsely made; 
pinkish, straw-tempered, occasional large white grits, 
black cored ware, sometimes with a localized ‘‘blush,”’ 
usually wet-smoothed, Ia. 37—45. All pink or buff, Ia. 

Fic. 7.—1. Bowl; well-levigated buff with localized 
pink ‘‘blush,"’ few white grits, overband of red paint 
at rim (the only trace of painted decoration at this 
level), wet-smoothed and burnished outside only, Ia. 
2-3. Bowls; buff, slightly burnished outside only, dis- 
colored, Ia. 4. Bowl; brown, straw-tempered with 
black core, slightly burnished inside and out, Ia. 5. 
Ditto, but darkened, perhaps by unintentional burn- 

ing, Ia. 6. Bowl; brown, black core, slightly burnished 
inside and out, Ia. 7. Bowl; slightly burnished in- 
side and out, Ia. 8. Bowl; pink, tempered with fine 
straw, slightly burnished inside and out, Ia. 9-16. 
Bowls; buff or pink, most have a few large white grits 
and some are grit-tempered, sometimes with whitish 
slip outside, almost all lightly burnished outside 
only, Ic. 17-20. Group of plain jar-rims; pinkish 
clay with or without whitish slip, one lightly bur- 
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Conclusions.—Fatha gorge is a likely source 
of the iron pigments and Tuz Kharmatu of the 
copper (green). Other known sources for such 
materials are less likely in view of the much 


DETAILS OF THE FIGURES AND OF THE PLATES 


northern Iraq on the Turkish frontier. 


nished, Ie. 21-28. Jars; similar to Nos. 9-16, Ic. 29. 
Oval bowl; pinkish, burnished inside and out, II. 
30. Jar; pinkish buff, outside glossy red paint, IT. 
31. Jar; well-levigated pink, slip outside, glossy red 
paint, burnished, II. 32. Jar; pink, straw-tempered, 
wet-smoothed, burnished, Ic. 33. Jar; buff, straw- 
tempered, wet-smoothed, Ic. 

Fic. 8.—1. Flat dish; fine buff, cream slip inside 
only, lustrous red paint inside and out, thin but very 
unevenly made, broken stump of one small leg. 2. 
Pinkish, burnished cream slip outside only, inside matt 
red paint, repaired with bitumen, handmade. 3. Bowl 
with flattened rim; gray-brown, matt dark paint, 
burnished inside and out, perhaps unintentionally 
burnt. 4. Bowl with flattened rim; buff, pinkish 
slip outside, thick lustrous red paint. 5. Bowl with 
fiattened rim; pinkish, cream, dark red, burnished 
outside. 6. Ditto with red paint. 7. Flat dish; buff, 
cream, smudged glossy brown paint. 8. Dish; buff, 
wet-smoothed, thick glossy red paint inside only, out- 

; ide burnished. 9. Bowl with flattened rim; dark 
brown, cream, dark red, burnished. 10. Bowl with 
flattened rim; pinkish, cream, matt chocolate, bur- 
nished. 11. Bowl with flattened rim; pink, cream, 
lustrous red over burnish. 12. Bowl with flattened 
rim; pink, slip, thick lustrous red. 13. Dish; pink, 
pinkish, glossy red. 14. Bowl; pink, red. 15-16. Bowls; 
pinkish, slip, burnished over red. 17. Buff, cream 
outside, light brown—all matt. 18. Pinkish, cream, 
red over burnish with both partly worn away, 
riveted. 19. Pinkish, cream, matt red, outside lightly 
burnished. 20. Pink, cream, red, all matt. 21. Buff, 
cream, glossy red, burnished outside. 22-24. Buff, 
cream outside, light brown, all matt. 25. Buff, slip, 
glossy red. 26. Grayish-buff, wet-smoothed, matt 
brown paint over light burnish inside and out. 27- 
28. Cream, slip, glossy red, lightly burnished outside. 
29. Buff with large grits, wet-smoothed, dark red 
paint, all matt. 30. Cream, slip, glossy red, lightly 
burnished outside. 31. Buff, cream, red, burnished 
outside matt. 32. Light buff, slip, glossy red, bur- 
nished outside. 

Fic. 9.—1—4. Pink, cream, lustrous red, bur- 
nished, Ic. 5. Buff, cream, matt brown, burnished, Ic. 
6-7. Brown, cream, lustrous red, burnished, Ic. 8. Buff, 
cream, lustrous red, burnished, Ic. 9. Buff, cream, 
lustrous dark red, burnished, Ic. 10. Pink, cream 
outside, burnished over red paint, III. 11. Pinkish, 
cream outside, burnished over red paint, III. 12. 
Pink, wet-smoothed, matt, burnished outside, III. 
13. Pink, cream outside, burnished over red paint and 
point-seratched, III. 14. Pinkish, cream outside 
only, burnished over red paint, III. 15. Pinkish, 
cream, burnished outside over light red paint, III. 
16. Buff, cream, matt red wash, III. 17. Pinkish, 
cream outside, very pale pink glossy paint, III. 18. 
Pinkish buff, thick cream, dark red matt, roughly 
handmade, slightly burnished, Ic. 19. Buff, poorly 
levigated, red paint, wet-smoothed, Ic. 20. Orange, 
red paint, wet-smoothed, roughly handmade, flint- 
scraped inside, Ic. 21. Pink, cream, matt red, bur- 
nished, jabbed ornament, handmade, Ic. 22. Buff, 


greater distances. Iron oxides come from north 
of Rutna, east of Ser Amadia and Jebel Sanam 
(south of Basra); copper carbonates from Ora in 
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slip, some grits, chocolate paint, handmade—re- 
paired with bitumen, Ic. 23. Brown, light, chocolate, 
handmade, Ic. 24. Orange, wet-smoothed, red, 
roughly handmade, Ic. 25. Brown, light, chocolate, 
handmade, Ic. 26. Buff, cream, red, Il. 27. Pinkish, 
cream, dark brown, II. 28. Buff, cream, chocolate, II, 

Fie. 10.—1-—2. Clay is well levigated with occa- 
sional large white grits, light cream slip inside and 
out, Ib. 3-7. Nealy all buff or pinkish, whitish slip, 
ornament scratched through slip, Ic. 8-12. Buff or 
pinkish, light cream outside only, point-scratching 
through slip, Ib. 13-18. Nearly all buff or pinkish, 
whitish slip outside only, point-scratching through 
slip, Ic. 19. Buff, cream, II. 20. Buff, cream, II. 

11.—1-2. Pink, cream, chocolate, handmade. 
. Buff, cream, red-brown. 4. Buff, cream, black. 
. Pink, pinkish, red-brown. 6. Buff, cream, red. 
Buff, cream, chocolate. 8. Dar, light, black. 
9. Pinkish, cream, red-brown. 10. Dark, cream, dark 
brown. 11. Pink, pinkish, red-brown. 12. Buff, 
greenish, dark brown. 13. Cream, cream, brown. 
14. Buff, cream, chocolate. 15-16. Buff, cream, red. 
17. Buff, cream, dark brown. 18. Buff, cream, brown. 
19. Pinkish, cream, red. 20. Pink, cream, red-brown. 
21. Buff, cream, brown. 22. Pinkish, cream, red- 
brown. 23. Buff, cream, dark brown. 14. Buff, cream, 
red-brown. 25. Buff, cream, brown. ° 

Fig. 12.—1. Gritty buff, greenish, dark brown. 
2. Buff, cream, sienna brown. 3. Pink, cream, dark. 
4. Buff, cream, light red. 5. Pinkish, cream, dark 
brown. 6. Buff, cream, dark. 7. Buff, cream, dark 
brown. 8. Pinkish, cream, brown. 9. Pinkish, pink- 
ish, red. 10. Dark, light, dark. 11. Pinkish, cream, 
dark brown. 12. Dark, light, dark. 13. Buff, cream, 
dark brown. 14. Buff, cream, brown. 15. Pinkish, 
cream, light brown. 16. Pink, pinkish, dark red. 17. 
Dark, light, black. 18. Buff, greenish, dark brown. 
19. Buff, cream, chocolate. 20. Dark, light, dark 
brown. 21. Pinkish, cream, red-brown. 22. Buff, 
greenish, black. 23. Buff, cream, red. 24. Dark, 
light, brown. 

Fic. 13.—1. Buff, cream, brown. 2. Pink, cream. 
3—5. Buff, cream, brown. 6. Buff, cream, chocolate. 
7. Pinkish, cream, brown. 8. Pink, cream, red. 9. 
Pinkish, cream, red. 10-11. Buff, cream, red-brown. 
12. Pinkish, cream, red. 13. Pinkish, cream, choco- 
late. 14. Buff, cream, brown. 15. Pinkish, cream, 
red-brown. 16. Buff, buff, dark brown. 17. Pink, 
pinkish, chocolate. 18. Pink, cream, red. 19. Buff, 
cream, brown. 20. Buff, cream, chocolate. 21. Buff, 
greenish, brown. 22. Pinkish, cream, black. 23. Buff, 
cream, brown. 

Fic. 14.—1. Buff, cream, brown. 2. Dark, cream, 
black. 3—4. Pinkish, cream, dark brown. 5-7. Buff, 
cream, dark brown. 8. Pinkish, cream, dark brown. 
9. Buff, cream, red-brown. 10. Buff, cream, brown. 
11. Buff, cream, black. 12. Pinkish, light, black. 
13-14. Pinkish, cream, chocolate. 15. Pinkish, cream, 
red-brown. 16. Buff, cream, brown. 17. Pinkish, 
cream, red-brown. 18. Dark, light, dark brown. 19. 
Pink, cream, brown. 20. Pinkish, cream, red-brown. 
21. Pinkish, cream, chocolate. 22-23. Buff, cream, 
red-brown. 

Fic. 15.—1-3. Buff, cream. 4-5. Pink, cream. 
6—11. Buff, cream. 12-14. Pinkish, cream. 15. Buff, 
cream. 16. Pinkish, cream. 17-21. Buff, cream. 

Fic. 16.—1. Pinkish, pinkish, red. 2. Buff, cream, 
chocolate. 3. Buff, cream, red-brown. 4. Buff, 
cream, chocolate. 5-7. Pinkish, cream, red. 8. Buff, 
cream, dark. 9. Buff, cream, brown. 10. Buff, cream, 


red-brown. 11. Buff, cream, chocolate. 12-13. Buff, 
cream, dark-brown. 14. Buff, cream, chocolate. 
15-16. Buff, cream, red-brown. 17. Buff, cream, 
brown. 18. Dark, light, dark brown. 19. Pinkish, 
cream, red. 20. Dark, light, black. 21. Pinkish, pink- 
ish, red-brown. 22. Buff, cream, chocolate. 23. 
Pinkish, cream, red. 24. Buff, cream, chocolate. 
25. Buff, cream, dark. 26. Buff, cream, red. 27. Dark, 
cream, chocolate. 28. Dark, cream, dark brown. 
29. Buff, cream, chocolate. 

Fic. 17.—1. Buff, cream, chocolate faded. 2. Buff, 
cream, red-brown. 3. Buff, cream, chocolate. 4. 
Greenish, greenish, chocolate. 5-6. Buff, cream, 
chocolate. 7. Buff, cream, purplish. 8. Buff, cream, 
brown fading. 9. Buff, cream, chocolate. 10. Buff, 
cream, brown fading. 11-12. Buff, cream, chocolate. 
13. Buff, cream, pink. 14. Pinkish, cream, red-brown. 
15. Buff, cream, chocolate. 16. Pink, pinkish, red- 
brown. 17. Buff, cream, chocolate. 18. Buff, cream, 
red-brown. 19-20. Buff, cream, chocolate. 21. Buff, 
cream, black. 22. Buff, cream, chocolate. 23. Green- 
ish, greenish, chocolate. 24. Buff, cream, chocolate. 
25. Buff, cream, red. 26. Buff, cream, red-brown. 
27. Buff, cream, red. 28-29. Buff, cream, chocolate. 
30. Buff, cream, red. 31. Buff, cream, black. 32. Pink- 
ish, cream, chocolate. 33. Buff, cream, red-brown. 
34. Buff, cream, chocolate. 

Fic. 18.—1. Buff, cream, chocolate. 2. Pinkish, 
cream, chocolate. 3. Buff, cream, chocolate. 4. Pink, 
cream, red. 5. Pink, cream, pink. 6. Pink, cream, red. 
7. Buff, cream, chocolate. 8. Pink, cream, red. 9. 
Buff, cream, chocolate. 10. Pinkish, cream, red- 
brown. 11. Buff, buff, chocolate. 12. Dark, light, 
chocolate. 13. Buff, cream, red-brown, shoulder in- 
cisions. 14. Buff, cream, chocolate, shoulder incisions. 
15. Buff, cream, brown, shoulder incisions. 16. Dark, 
light, dark, shoulder incisions. 17. Buff, cream, red- 
brown, shoulder incisions. 18. Buff, buff, red-brown, 
shoulder invisions. 19-20. Pink, cream, red, shoulder 
incisions. 21. Buff, cream, red-brown, shoulder in- 
cisions. 

Fic. 21.—Celts, cutting edge smoothed and pol- 
ished by whetstone. 1. Gray limestone, convex 
cutting edge, head trimmed, Ie. 2. Bluish quartzite 
head slightly knapped, Ie. 3. Brownish gray lime- 
stone, head slightly knapped, Ie. 4. Green crystalline 
stone, head slightly knapped, Ie. 5. Dark-brown non- 
crystalline stone, both sides polished, head smoothed 
into convex platform, Ib. 6. Grayish-black lime- 
stone, plano-convex in section, IV. 7. Bluish-black 
quartzite, both sides polished, Ib. 8. Dark-gray lime- 
stone, both sides polished, Ib. 9. Blue limestone, head 
flattened, Ic. 10. Greenish noncrystalline stone, both 
sides polished, IV. 11. Gray limestone, both sides 
polished, head prepared into convex platform, VI 

Fic. 22.—1. Obsidian blade, trimming at one edge 
and on end of under face; signs of use at other edge on 
upper face. 2. Bituminous limestone arrow head, no 
traces of trimming or sign of use. 3. Arrowhead in 
chert, secondary trimming only at top end. 4. Arrow- 
head in red stone, slight trimming on one edge only. 
5. Fragment of obsidian blade. 6. Obsidian blade, sign 
of use on one edge. 7. Obsidian blade, sign of use on 
both edges. 8. Fragment of obsidian lancehead, 
secondary trimming on upper face. 9. Tanged lance- 
head in obsidian, secondary trimming. 10. Tanged 
lancehead in chocolate chert, secondary trimming on 
faces and edges; an accidental notch near one end. 
11-13. Fragments of obsidian blades with no trim- 
ming or sign of use (virgin soil). 14. Fragment of 
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obsidian blade, patina dark gray, sign of use on both 
edges. 

Fia, 23.—1. Flake in matt chert, secondary trim- 
ming at one edge on under face, and at other edge on 
upper face. 2. Sickle blade in matt brown chert, 
slightly denticulated, top being cortex with traces 
of bitumen. 3. Fragment of blade in slightly weath- 
ered obsidian, sign of use on both edges. 4, Blade in 
dark chert, signs of use on one edge. 5. Fragment of 
blade in obsidian, sign of use on both edges. 6. Frag- 
ment of blade in obsidian, trimming along one edge on 
the upper face and on other edge of under face. 7. 
Blade in weathered obsidian, tanged at base, broken 
at other end. 8. Fragment of blade in obsidian, dentic- 
ulated. 9. Tanged base of blade in obsidian, second- 
ary trimming at edges on under face. 10. Sickle 
blade in chert, edge denticulated, much gloss from 
use, traces of bitumen. 11. Fragment of end scraper 
in obsidian, secondary trimming on both edges and 
finishing off at the end. 12. Blade in fresh obsidian 
tanged at base and broken at other end, signs of use 
on both edges. 13. Arrowhead in brown chert, second- 
ary trimming at one edge on the under face. 14. Blade 
in obsidian, signs of use on both edges. 

Fig. 24.—1. Sickle blade in brown chert, slight 
denticulation. 2. Blade in obsidian, signs of use on 
both edges. 3. Blade in obsidian, signs of use on both 
edges. 4. Obsidian flake, with no signs of use. 5. 
Blade in obsidian, with no signs of use. 6. Fragment 
of blade in obsidian, showing trimming at the side 
of one end, used as nose-end scraper. 7. Blade in 
obsidian, signs of use at both edges. 8. Peg in black 
stone, finished off by rubbing with a harder stone. 
9. Sickle blade in chert, not denticulated; an acci- 
dental notch in the other edge. 10. Arrowhead in 
chert, showing trimming on one edge on the under 
face and on the other on the upper face. 

Fic. 26.—1. Notched blade in obsidian and signs 
of use on the other edge. 2. Fragment of blade in 
obsidian, signs of use at both edges. 3. Fragment of 
blade in obsidian, slight signs of use. 4. Blade in ob- 
sidian, signs of use at both edges. 5. Blade in ob- 
sidian. 6. Long blade in obsidian, no signs of use. 
7. Triangular peg in black pebble, finished off by 
rubbing with harder stone. 8. Peg in dark-brown 
stone, nicely polished by rubbing with harder stone. 
9. Fragment of blade in obsidian, tanged at base and 
broken at other end. 10. Fragment of obsidian blade. 
11. Arrow head in greenish-brown stone, point broken, 
showing trimming at both edges. 12. Laurel leaf 
arrowhead in black stone, secondary trimming at 
edge. 13. Peg in black stone, sides and faces polished 
through rubbing with harder stone. 14. Obsidian 
flake, signs of use on both edges. 15. Blade in chert, 
denticulation on both edges, luster on one only. 
16. Peg in brown chert, polished with hard stone. 
17. Blade in obsidian, signs of use on both edges. 


PLATES 


Pu. LX, 1.—Above: proportions of pottery types 
in Level Ib. Top row: 1. Mixed shapes, Hassuna 
standard incised ware. 2. Mixed jars, Hassuna 
standard incised ware. 3. Bowls and jars, coarse 
ware. 4. Bowls, Hassuna archaic plain ware. 5. Bowls, 
Hassuna archaic burnished ware. Bottom row: 1. Rims 
of jars, Hassuna archaic plain ware. 2. Bowls, Has- 
suna standard incised ware. 3. Bowls with flat rims, 
Hassuna archaic burnished ware. 4. Jars and bowls, 


Hassuna archaic painted ware. Below: sherds and 
household stone articles of Level Ia. Left: potsherds 
either in coarse ware tempered with straw, or in buff 
to pinkish ware, burnished outside. Right: examples of 
‘‘digging-stones,"’ ‘‘poker-stones’’ (discolored by 
fire), rubbers, grinders, pounders, and stone mortars. 

Pv. LX, 2. Sherd yard of Level IV. Left (read 
downward): 1. Bowls, Hassuna standard painted ware. 
2. Jars, Hassuna standard painted ware. 3. Mixed 
shapes, Hassuna standard painted ware. 4. Bowls, 
Samarran painted ware. 5. Jars, Samarran painted 
ware. 6. Bowls, Hassuna standard incised ware. 
7. Jars, Hassuna standard incised ware. Right: 1. Jars, 
Hassuna standard painted-and-incised ware. 2. Bowls, 
Hassuna standard painted-and-incised ware. 3. Mixed 
shapes, Hassuna standard painted and incised ware. 
4. Mixed shapes in Hassuna standard incised ware. 

Pui. X, 1.—1-—12. Spindle whorls in baked clay and 
limestone, Ie-III. 13. Miniature bowl handmade in 
pinkish clay cream slip, Ic. 14. ‘‘Mother-goddess”’ 
figurine in baked clay, IV. 15. Fragment of minia- 
ture vessel in pink clay, cream slip, IV. 16. Minia- 
ture vessel, pink clay, cream slip, V. 17. Gypsum 
object, LII. 18. Object in black basalt, Ic. 19. Object 
in black basalt stained all over with red ocher, Ic. 
20. ‘Sling-pellet’’ in baked clay, II. (Nors.—Similar 
pellets were found in considerable quantities in every 
level of the main sounding at Hassuna.) 21. Hol- 
low clay object pierced in three places (? whistle), V. 
22-23. Two small spheres of marble; smooth surface, 
II. 24. Cup. 25. Cf. No. 21, larger in size, V. 

Pu. X, 2.—1-3. Awls sharpened only at the point, 
Ib. 4-8. Awls, sides slightly smoothed, Ic. 9-11. Awls, 
sides slightly smoothed, II. 12-16. Awls, mostly 
short, III. 17-18. Awls, much polished, IV. 19. Knife, 
one edge slightly sharpened, VI. 20. Fine awl, 
smoothed all over, III. 21-22. Awls sharpened only 
at end, Ic. 23. Awl, sharpened point and sides, with 
bitumen for attachment, Ic. 24. Chisel, high polish, 
VI. 25. Large chisel, polished edges, VI. 26. Tool, 
both ends used as scraper, Ic. 27. Short point, sharp- 
ened end, and polished sides, Ic. 28. Chisel, highly 
polished, II. 29. Point, end and sides sharpened, III. 
30. Point, end only polished, II. 31. Long awl, sides 
and end sharpened, Ic. 32. Long awl, sides and end 
sharpened, II. 33. Long rib-bone, slightly polished, 
Ic. 34. Spatula, tang with traces of bitumen for at- 
tachment, Ic. 35. Spatula, roughly polished, Ic. 
36. Spatula, head missing, Ic. 37. Spatula, surfaces 
finely smoothed, pierced at one end, Ic. 38. Spatula, 
surfaces smoothed, pierced at one end, II. 39. Spatula, 
smoothed and polished surface, pierced at one end, IV. 
40. Spatula, polished and smoothed surface, head 
missing, V. 41. Thin spatula, sides and faces polished, 
Vv. 42. Thin spatula, pierced at one end, V. 

Pi. XI, 1.—1-3. Fragments of painted bowl, 
buff clay, cream slip, decorated with heavy pink and 
chocolate paint, VI. 4. Miniature bowl, grained 
alabaster (only stone vessel found in Hassuna levels), 
II. 5-7. ‘*Mother-goddess”’ figurines, baked clay, IV. 
8. Pendant, pinkish limestone, pierced obliquely, V. 
9. Pendant, white limestone, pierced obliquely, V. 
10. (a) Shell bead; (b) small turquoise bead; (c) 
pierced tooth; (d) two pierced shells—all II. 11. Small 
black stone polisher, III. 12. Flint arrowhead, II. 
13. Baked clay spindle-whorl, painted decoration V. 
14. Double conoid spindle-whorl, limestone, V. 15. 
Baked clay spindle-whorl, painted decoration, V. 
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Pu. XI, 2.—1. Discoid, button-shaped amulet in 
limestone, projecting cap on the back, pierced center, 
face slightly convex, incised ornament, V. 2. Conical 
pendant in grayish limestone, pink limestone in the 
base, pierced obliquely for suspension, IV. 3. Rec- 
tangular bead in greenish stone, incised ornament, II. 
4-5. Fragments of obsidian pendant, edge polished, 
twice pierced, Ib and Ic. 6. Ovoid-shaped bead, 
green stone, finely polished, pierced lengthwise, III. 
7. Circular semidiscoid bead, rock crystal, pierced, V. 
8. Ovoid, dark-green stone, pierced lengthwise, V. 
9. Polished tooth (? amulet), II. 10. Lozengoid bead, 
black stone, pierced, III. 11. Oval pendant, green 
stone, pierced, Ic. 12. (a) Shell pendant, striated 
surface, III; (6) small spherical turquoise bead, III. 
13. Drop-shaped pendant, green stone (? malachite), 
pierced near head, Ic. 14. Irregular drop-shaped 
pendant, greenish stone, Ic. 15-16. Long shell beads, 
Ia and II. 17. Five beads; four bone, one stone, III. 
18. Violet-colored translucent bead (? amethyst), Ic. 
19. Bead, reddish stone, Ic. 20. Bead with blue-green 
surface, pierced, Ic. 21-22. Beads, limestone, Levels 
III and II. 23. Bead, diorite, pierced in center, edges 
chipped, V. 24. Bead, limestone, Ia. 25. Bead, di- 
orite, pierced, V. 26. Four small beads, turquoise, Ib. 

Pit. XIV, 1.—1. Small jar, plain buff, wet- 
smoothed, Ic. 2. Narrow-mouthed jar, pinkish 
coarse ware, Ic. 3. Small cup, plain buff, cream, II. 
4. Large bowl, plain pink, heavy pinkish, V. 5. Small 
cup, plain pinkish, cream, II. 6. Simple jar, plain 
buff, cream, II. 7. Small cup, straw-tempered buff, 
light, black paint on rim, Ic. 8. Plain bowl, almost 
white clay with its own slip, slightly burnished out- 
side, II. 9. Flat bowl, gray, black slip, polished out- 
side, V. 10. Deep bowl, straw-tempered buff, greenish, 
slightly burnished outside, single line of green paint 
at rim, Ic. 11. Deep bowl, pinkish, gray, burnished 
inside and out, IV. 12. Deep bowl, pink, pinkish, 


lightly burnished outside, III. 13. Oval bowl, buff, 
wet-smoothed, burnished outside, Ic. 14. Roughly 
made bowl, normal coarse ware, Ib. 15. Large oval 
bowl, coarse ware, Ic. 

Pui. XIV, 2.—1. Bowl, pinkish, cream, red, bur- 
nished over all outside. 2. Jar, buff, cream, matt red 
over burnished surface. 3. Deep bowl, pinkish, cream, 
glossy red on matt surface. 4. Deep bowl, buff clay, 
cream slip, matt purplish-red over burnished surface. 
5. See Fig. 7, No. 30. 6. See Fig. 7, No. 31. 7. Buff, 
cream, red, burnished over all, II. 8. See Fig. 2, No. 9. 

Pi. XV, 2.—1. See Fig. 3, No. 6. 2. See Fig. 4, 
No. 1. 3. See Fig. 4, No. 4. 4. See Fig. 4, No. 2. 5. 
See Fig. 4, No. 6. 6. Jar, pinkish, pinkish, V. 

Pi. XVI, 1.—1. See Fig. 4, No. 7. 2. See Fig. 2, 
No. 5. 3. See Fig. 2, No. 6. 4. Carinated bowl, IV. 
5. Bowl, light, slightly greenish, matt green over very 
slight burnish, IV. 6. See Fig. 3, No. 1. 7. Bowl, 
pink, pinkish, red, riveted, V. 8. Imitation Samarran 
painted bowl, greenish, greenish, almost black, VI. 
9. See Fig. 2, No. 11. 10. See Fig. 2, No. 12. 

Pi. XVI, 2.—1. See Fig. 3, No. 2. 2. Tall-sided 
carinated bowl, buff, cream, red, V. 3. See Fig. 3, 
No. 3, V. 4. Short-necked jar, buff, cream, light 
chocolate, IV. 5. See Fig. 3, No. 1. 

Pi. XVII, 1.—1. Bowl, buff, cream, dark red, V. 
2. See Fig. 1, No. 8. 3. See Fig. 1, No. 3. 4. See Fig. 1, 
No. 2. 5. See Fig. 1, No. 10. 6. See Fig. 1, No. 7. 
7. See Fig. 1, No. 9. 8. See Fig. 1, No. 5. 9. See Fig. 1, 

No. 4. 10. See Fig. 1, No. 1. 11. See Fig. 1, No. 6. 
12. Bowl, imitation Samarran ware, buff, cream, 
chocolate, V. 13. Bowl fragment, buff, cream, dark 
red, IV. 14. See Fig. 18, No. 2, IV. 15. Bowl frag- 
ment, buff, cream, chocolate, IV. 16. Bowl fragment, 
pink, cream, red, [V. 17. Tall-sided bowl fragment, 
buff, cream, chocolate, V. 18. Bowl fragment similar 
to No. 1, V. 19. Bowl fragment, light, cream, almost 
black, VI. 
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Fia. 4—Levels Ie—-VI; Hassuna standard incised ware 


coarse 


Fic. 3.—Levels II-VI; Hassuna standard painted-and-incised ware 
jar’’ 


(Nos. 1—4), Hassuna standard incised ware (Nos. 5-6), 
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Fic. 3.—Levels II-VI; Hassuna standard painted-and-incised ware 


(Nos. 1—4), Hassuna standard incised ware (Nos. 5—6), “milk jar’”’ 


Fic. 4—Levels Ie—-VI; Hassuna standard incised ware 
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Fic. 5.—Tabulation of final sherd count; season of 1944 


Fic. 6.—Levels Ia-Ic; Hassuna archaic coarse ware, type 
shapes and miscellaneous features. 
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Fic. 19.—Level Ia; hoes of quartzite with traces of bitumen 


adhering, 


Fic. 20.—Levels Ia (Nos. 1 and 2) and IV; hoes of sandstone 


(No. 1) and quartzite. 
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Fig. 27.—Level Iu; camp sites 
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Fic. 29.—Level II; architecture 
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Fic. 32.—Level V; architecture 
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Fig. 35.—Site plan 
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Fic. 36.—Level 1V; suggested reconstruction of a house and 
sketch plan of the level as found. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A SICKLE COMPOSED OF FLINT BLADES 
SET IN BITUMEN WITH TRACES OF A WOODEN BACKING. 
ON THE QICHT 15S A RECONSTRUCTION 


Fic. 37.—Level III; flint-bladed sickle as found and suggested restoration 
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Fia. 38.—Level III; pattern of reed matting 


2. Sounpine 1; Nortuwest Corner at oF 
1943 Season. Jar IN Lower Ricut-Hanp 
Corner Is SuNK INTO VIRGIN Soi. 


PLATE I 


3. Trencu Linxine SounDINGs 2, 1944 
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1. Hasstna; APPEARANCE OF THE MOUND FROM THE NORTH IN SPRING, 1944 q 


PLATE II 


1. SounpinG 1, Sournawest Corner, 1943. Grain Brn FROM FLOOR or Levet II, 
AND FRAGMENTARY JARS OF LEVEL Ia 


3. Levet Ic, Room 6; Buriat 
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2. Levet II, Room 1; rae Breap Oven 
14 


PLATE 


3. Levet II; Dousie InFant Buriat In A Hassuna STANDARD 
INciseED WARE JAR, AS RECONSTRUCTED 
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1. Leven Ia; Buriat 
2. Levet Ic, Room 6; Buriat as ResToreD THE IRAQ Museum 


PLATE IV 


2. Levew III; Grain Brin SEEN Section, SHOWING 
Brrumen Coatinec anp Gypsum LINING 
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1. A Gratw Brn Exposep To Inpicate Its Prorice 


1. Levet Ia; Earuiest Camp Sire, on Vircin Pavep Hearts, 
witH AsHES REMOVED, IN LEFT FOREGROUND 


2. Levet Ia; Seconp Camp Sire. Tue Heartnu Is or THE Picture, TO THE RIGHT 
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1. Levet Ia; Turrp Camp Sire, WHEREIN THE HEARTH Was 
PRoBABLY BEYOND THE Limit oF ExcavaTIONS 


2. InTO Levet Ia; Earty Exampies or Grain Bins 
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PLATE VII 


1. Levet Ic; Buitpinc SEEN FROM THE Nortu. In RIGHT 
BackGrounp, a Larce Jar ConTaininc DovusBLe INFANT 
Buriat or Levet II 


2. Levet IJ; Generat View, wits Lever Ic Watts APPEARING BENEATH 
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PLATE VIII 


1. Levet IV; Generar View, with Levet III Watts 
APPEARING IN THE Court Yarp, CENTER 


2. Lever V; Watts Aprearine at Enp or 1943 Season. REMAINS OF A 
Kun (Levet VI) Center (Meter Strick on Near WALL) 
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1. Levew Ib Apove, Levet Ia Betow. Layout; BELow ARE 
Larcer Stone Artiracts or Levet Ia 


PLATE IX 
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2. Levet IV; SHerp Yarp Layout 
3. Leve. II, Area 17; Cacue or Porrery, Fiint, Orner ARTIFACTS 
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1. Levets II-VI; SHerps anp Ossects, 
Season 1943 


2. Levets Ia-V; Beaps anp Ossects, Season 1944 
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PLATE XIl 


1. A SeLecrep Group or Porrery 


2. Leven Ia (left), anp Leve. III; Coarse Ware 
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Hassuna STANDARD PaINnTED-AND-INCISED JAR, 
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2. Levet VI 


AND AN “IMITATION SAMARRAN”’ 


1. Levew Ia, Finer Camp Site; Coarse 


PLATE XIV 


1. Levets Ice-V; anp BurnisHEeD VESSELS 


2. Levets II anp III (No. 4 Onty); Hassuna Arcuaic Painrep Ware 
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PLATE XV 


2. Levets Ie-V; Hassuna Sranparp InciseD WARE 
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1. Levet II (Jars) Levet V (a Bow); Hassuna SranDaRpD INcisED Wa 


PLATE XVI 


. Levets II-VI; Hassuna Sranparp INcisep Ware (Nos. 1 anp 4), PaInrep 


Ware (Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7-10), anp Painrep-anp-INcIseD Ware (No. 6) 
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2. Levers III-V; Hassuna Stanparp WARE 


PLATE XVII 


2. Lever V; SAMARRAN PaInTED Jar 
FRAGMENT WITH HUMAN Face 
IN RELIEF 


3..From SaMarra APPARENTLY FROM 
THE SurFace (Iraq Museum No. 50907); a 
“Brazier” or Piercep Foor FRAGMENT, 
oF SAMARRAN WARE 
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